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For the New-Yorker. 
THE YOUNG DATE TREE. 
From the sun’s domain a young date tree 
They bore with care o’er the faithless sea; 
In its young leaves drest the stranger came 
From its radiant clime, to which ours is tame. 
*Neath its parent boughs the Arab maid 





Delighted sang in its flowery shade, 
f And dreamed of love, inspired, par die ! 
tke By the South’s deep sky of purity, 
aa And the musical birds that sported free 
ee Mong the fruitful boughs of her loved date tree. 
> ‘3 


ie Far from that clime of love they planted 
Y Its offspring fair, where the day-beams slanted 
a With feebler power than where down they shone 
we Like a thunder-shower in its flamy zone. 
: Drear Winter came ; but it struggled through, 

, For it lived on the hope of Spring-skies of blue ; 
; But the tardy Spring decked not in bloom 
Its boughs, half chilled by our winter’s gloom ; 
ss Nor cricket, nor bird, nor wandering bee, 
Sought rest where the spider silently 


5 tes 


oF Enveloped with snares the young date tree. 
m Ee Meek Autumn came; but no fruit was found 
Sy On its boughs, nor hid ’mong the moss around ; 
And its leaves grew sere, and its lone boughs bare 
Swayed to and fro in the freezing air. 
a ie Oh! dreamed it then of its sunny fount, 
ey, Where the flowers their rainbow hues might count— 
% i . The fount of gold by which jt grew, 


Whose waves were the weepings of morning dew ? 
4 But who may say what its dreams might be? 
Most sad was the fate of the young date tree! 


4, But a sage remarked its lonely fate, 
, of And changed to a vernal its wintry state. 
3 From far away a male bough he brought, 
And laid it with care in that garden plot ; 
So in its slim trunk, from that joyous hour, 
A change was wrought, as by magic power ; 
For the bee and the bird, and the cricket gay, 
Found booty sweet on its flowery spray. 
And Autumn found its light bough laden 
With sunny fruit when the flowers were fading; 
And the good sage smiled benignantly 
At the prosperous state of his loved date tree. 





Ah! such was my heart until love woke there, 
And spread its bloom o’er the thorns of care. 
The moral believe—’t is a gentle one: 
Never to deem all joyance flown 
From Life’s wide waste, for Love’s buds may blossom 
In the rocky clefts of the wintriest bosom, 
And Hope, the sylph, still smile at hand, 
With wand pointed upward to fairy-land ; 
But the full moral be told by thee, 
* Re Sweet maid, as fair as the young date tree! 
| Paris, aprit 21, 1898. 
NIGHTS ON THE HUDSON. 
BY A PASSENGER. 

‘Away! away! we bound o’er the deep!’ 
"| Twenty minutes to five o'clock of a Saturday afternoon is 
pleasant epoch in the midsummer life of many a New-Yorker. 
¢ capitalist has made his last investment and reulized his 
jast profit or met his last loss for the week ; the merchant has 
vid his notes falling due on Sunday, or given up the hopeless 
ertaking ; the banks are closed, and the shops of the mo- 
mey-changers deserted; even dinner has been discussed ; and 
he thoughts of some hundreds if not thousands are now turned 
families or friends in the country. The river-side reéchoes 
the clang of bells and the sharp hissing of steam ; coaches, 
‘arts and pedestrians are hurrying thitherward in trepidation 
tt the thought of being ‘too late for the boat,’ and all is bustle, 
erness and anxiety. Ten minutes past the settled hour of 
the clangor and the hissing have ceased, and a row of 
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goodly steamers are ploughing their way up the channel of 
the majestic Hudson. Anxiety and sadness have been shaken 
from many a manly brow ; business, stocks, markets, and dis- 
counts, have vanished from the common mind, and politics, 
literature, social ties, the Springs, the country and the wea- 
ther, are meditated and discussed by hundreds who three 
hours since had no thought but for merchandize, securities, 
losses, profits, and accommodations. A cluster of individuals 
from a dozen States of the Union have accidentally ‘ forgath- 
ered’ on the deck of a gallant steamer, and they are now en- 
gaged in animated discussion of things in general with the 
same familiarity as if they were the denizens of one common 
village, though fully aware that they have so gathered for the 
first and the last time, and that the morning will see them 
scattered over an area of two hundred miles. But with the 
first motion of the potent engine a load has been lifted from 
many a heart, and hilarity is the spirit of the hour. Troubles 
are forgotten ; care cast to the winds, and the parent, husband 
or brother looks forward with rapture to welcoming smiles 
among the Highlands, the Catskills, or the thousand secluded 
hamlets and cottages which open their hospitable doors to 
the wearied citizen if he can but find time for an excursion to 
the ‘ River Counties.’ 

New-York is said to be unlucky in the character of the 
country surrounding it. If the only consideration were the 
amount of corn and pork which that country might or rather 
does produce, the observation would be just ; but no city can 
be begirt with a territory more abounding in all the elements 
of salubrity and natural beauty. As we speed on our course 
up the broad river, the waving woods of green Hoboken, the 
intermingled shrubbery, lawns and scattered dwellings of the 
Island, and the beautifully regular giant wall of the Palisades, 
attract the wayfarer’s attention, after he has looked his last 
upon the receding outline of the Emporium of the Western 
Hemisphere. (Nothing can be said to arrest the attention— 
the movement is too rapid for that.) Then the wooded hills, 
laughing fields, low dwellings and half feudal mansions of 
Westchester pass rapidly in review. The quict village of 
Tarrytown uprises in the view Eastward; but the Western 
shore has not yet manifested a sign of cultivation, scarcely of 
human existence. A frowning barrier of rock is still present- 
ed, which sets husbandry and even speculation at defiance.— 
Occasionally its grim regularity and rigid fidelity to the stream 
are relaxed a moment to give room for the slight hut of a 
solitary fisherman, with a scanty rood of just traversable 
sterility about it, shut out from all else by the impending pre- 
cipices, and approached by water alone. A thousand vessels 
are passing within a bow-shot, but nobody dreams of a land- 
ing save that lonely fisherman in his humble skiff, or some 
equally isolated brother in his vocation. Truly, ‘this, this is 
solitude !’ 

The shores recede from us; we are in the midst of the 
‘Tappan Sea,’ still bearing East of North with the course of 
the lovely Rhine of America. From our position in the van, 
we look back on the whole flotilla of steamers which left 
New-York with us—the foremost, our rival, a few rods astern, 
the rest at intervals of a mile or so ambitiously straining to 
lose as little ground as possible. The rays of the setting sun 
throw a golden radiance on the park-like scenery of West- 
chester; and the busy village of Sing-Sing flings the shadow 
of its marble edifices on the water—or would, if it stood on 
the other side of the river. Teller’s Point, the most abrupt 
of any along-shore, is passed ; and with a sheer to the west- 
ward we enter Haverstraw Bay, a second edition of the Tap- 
pan. Behind Teller’s Point, our noble river receives the 
meagre tribute of the Croton, from which New-York is to re- 
ceive her exhaustless supply of the purifying and wholesome 
element. Stoney Point, of Revolutionary fame, soon greets 
us on the left, surmounted, instead of tower and battlement, 
by a light-house. A noble change this from importance in 
the deadly game of War, to utility to Commerce, the most 
ennobling and humanizing of the arts of Peace—from an en- 
gine of destruction to a beacon of safety to the steam-tossed 
mariner. Lasting be the transformation! 


The Bay is nearly passed as darkness comes down upon 

us, and the lights of venerable-looking Peekskill gleam steadi- 

ly from the East as “ Passengers for Caldwell’s” is sternly 

shouted on board. The rocky barrier on the West has for a 
brief space relented, giving a chance for a road into the heart 

of Orange County; and the landing is called ‘Caldwell’s’ 

probably because there is no room to build a village, and the 

name of the inn-keeper must do duty as a designation. It is 
our first stopping-place, forty miles from New-York, ahd here 
our fellow-voyagers begin to desert us for the more attractive 
company of ‘ wife, children and friends,’ comfortably nestled 
behind and among the high hills which still frown on us from 
the left. 

A moment’s pause, and ‘on, on the vessel speeds,’ like a 
giant refreshed and rejoicing in his strength. Our hitherto 
streight but slightly curvilinear course is now for miles a de- 
vious and critical one, for we are plunging amid the High- 
lands. They lift their bare rocks on every side and before us, 
and we seem for minutes to be rushing on certain destruction. 
But a vista suddenly opens to the right or left—our barque 
obeys the beck of her helmsman, bounding merrily and fear- 
lessly on. ‘The horse knoweth its rider,’ and the giant force 
which is driving us through the water with almost supernatu- 
ral energy is in skillful hands as tractable and gentle as a lamb. 


Night among the mountains! was ever a scene more glo- 
riously sublime? Their bases are laved by the unruffled tide; 
their summits tower proudly and some almost perpendicular- 
ly above us. Others rise with a cone-like elevation to dalli- 
ance with the skies; but all are wild, barren, and rock-built 
from tide-water to summit, with scarcely an evergreen to re- 
lieve their desolation in winter, and but a scanty and stunted 
shrubbery for summer garniture. Amid and still above them 
the far-off stars look down on our lonely course, and are mir- 
rored in the almost unfathomable waters. The last gleams of 
daylight are fading in the West, whenever a breach in the 
looming barrier permits a glance to approach the horizon; a 
few rent and straggling clouds just tinged by the lingering 
twilight form the drepery of the heavens; and earth and sky 
have blended in forming a prospect of wild, solemn, and im- 
pressive grandeur. 

The Highlands are left behind; we emerge into moon- 
light; the River broadens to its ample measure, and again 
we resume our arrowy course to the North. Soon the thickly 
clustering lights of Newburgh are visible on the left. Again 





we call a halt while the work of debarkation and embarkation 
is renewed, and greetings are exchanged with the little crowd 
collected on the wharf. A voyager just escaped from the tur- 
moil and dust of the city espies'a special friend who has 
already been rusticating for some days, and whose lighter step 
and laugh give token of the benefit thence derived. “Where 
away ?”’ is the eager challenge from shore. 

“ To Saratoga—direct,” is the response. 

“T, too, as luck will have it. A week of bread-and-milk 
and trout-fishing is an abundance. Here goes for society and 
life again.” 

“ Jump aboard, then, in a twinkling—the Rochester, Capt. 
St. John—as fine a boat and captain as ever floated.” 

“ Very like; but by appointment there are ladies to my 
charge in the Swallow which skims the water just behind you. 
We meet to breakfast at the Eagle, and then”—— 

“ Good night.” 

And we are off again. After the Highlands, the open 
country appears tame and uninviting; the night-air grows 
chilly and forbidding ; we sink to the cabin and our berths, to 
be rocked to sleep by the stroke of the engine or lulled by 
the rushing of the water. : G. 





EPIGRAM—EMPTY PLATE. 


supper Paul invited me of late; 
Scanty the viands were, th pe ye 
With gold the not meat; 








Much meant for show, but little meant for waste; e 
Friend Paul, I'll whisper you, if not too bold, . 
Either bring meat or take away your gold. ‘ 
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no neighbor. I will celebrate no more thy precious ornaments. 
Behold a liquor which piously I’ll drink. It fills thee with its 
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Fer the New-Yorker. 
LEAVES FROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK —No. IL 
From flower to flower, 
From bower to bower, 
For ever fluttering. 
MORNING HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
At her altar in the woods. 


1. 

Ave Maria! star of the sea! 
Mother and Virgin ! we bow unto thee; 
Soft from the altar we welcome thy smile ; 
Sorrow and sin from our paths to beguile ; 
Flowers freshly kissd by Aurora we bring thee ; 
Songs, love-embalmed, we in gratitude sing theo: 
Chase from our spirits the phantoms of night, 
Till only we.shine with our youth’s early light. 


2. 

Ave Maria! Mother divine! 
Morn’s rosy dreams and our first thoughts are thine ; 
Thy soft smile we hail in the glow of the flower, 
In the flush of the grape, in the dew-sprinkling shower, 
In the wheat-ear that speaks of abundance in store, 
In the wavelets that mantle with verdure the shore, 
On the willow that waves o’er the dead maiden’s breast, 
On the sod and the violets that spring o’er her rest. 


3. 
’ Ave Maria! pearl of the sky! 
Supreme in thy beauty, no seraph so high! 
Here in the forest’s green silence we hail thee, 
Fresh quivering leaves in our aureole half veil thee, 
But lead us with love in thy pathway of glory, 
Till we sing worthier songs, blessed Virgin, before thee, 
To harps which have never one mournful tone borrowed 


From earth where though fair for thy presence we’ve 
sorrowed ! 


XI. SCENES FROM GCETHE’S FAUST.* 


(Faust when . to commit suicide.) 

I hail thee, solitary vial, which I seize with a pious respect! 
in thee I honor the genius of man and his industry. Filled 
with an extract of the softest juices and the most favorable to 
induce sleep, thou containest all the force which bringethdeath; 
grant thy favors to him who possesseth thee! I behold thee, 
and my grief settles intocalm. I seize thee, and my agitation 
diminisheth, and the tempest of my soul is calmed by degrees. 
I feel myself dragged amid the full sea, and shines the mirror 
of its waves at my feet; a new day bursts on me upon newly 
discovered shores. 


A chariot of fire rolls in the air, and towards me descend 
its rapid wings. I feel ready to dare new paths in the plains 
of the skies, athwart the activity of new spheres. But how, 
oh! miserable worm, hast thou merited this sublime existence, 
these ravishments divine? It is in ceasing to expose thy body 
to the soft sun of the earth, in hazarding to break open these 
gates before which all tremble. Behold the time to prove by 
action that the dignity of man yields not in grandeur to a god! 
Tremble not before this gulph obscure, where the imagination 
seems to condemn itself to its own torments—before this short 
avenue, at the end of which, all hell glares! dare with a steady 
step this passage to approach, at the risk of even encountering 
nothingness. 

Come forth, cup of the purest crystal; come from thine an- 
cient casket, which I had forgotten for long years. Formerly 
thou sharedst at the banquets of my fathers, then thou didst un- 
wrinkle the most serious guests, who, passing thee from hand 
to hand, made it a duty each in their turn to celebrate the beau- 
ty of thy chiselings in verse, and quaff thee at a single draught. 
Thou recallest me the orgies of my youth. I will offer thee to 


sable waves. I have prepared it; I have chosen it. It shall 
be my latest draught, and I consecrate it with my whole soul 
as a solemn libation, as the Aurora of a beautiful day! (He 
carries the cup to his lips. Sound of bells and the chaunt 
of choirs.) 
.CHOIR OF ANGELS. 
Christ frem the grave hath arisen, 
Joy, joy, to man’s fallen race ; 

* We do not translate these inimitable scenes for the hundredth time 
under the im; nm that they will be hailed as novelties by a part of 
the readers of the New-Yorker, but we chiefly do so for the many who 
= have never read Faust at all, nay, probably have never heard that 

a work of genius exists. ‘Tosuch it is a sibyl-book, and we pre- 
sent these scenes to induce them to procure the poem and read it asa 


whole, though we deem that the search will prove somewhat difficult, 
as although there exist four excellent translations in the English lan- 


He hath burst through thé tomb’s dark prison, 
Original sin to efface. 
FAUST. 
What mysterious murmurings, what bursting sounds snatch 
so puissantly the cup from my thirsty lips? Do the chime of 
bells proclaim that it is the first hour of the festival of Easter? 
Do these divine choirs thunder forth songs of consolation, 
which, issuing from the night of the grave and caught up by 
angels’ lips, were the first token of 2 new alliance of heaven 
with man ? 
WOMEN’S CHOIR. 
With holy oil anointed, 
In the funeral rock appointed, 
His cherished relics lie ; 
These holy maidens, heavenly sweet, 
Have wrapped them in a hallowed winding-sheet, 
While flows each downcast eye ; 
But ah! the wo! their Master dear— 
Christ, whom they love’s no longer here! 
Christ hath risen from the tomb, 
Glory to the faithful soul, 
To the soul whose ready zeal 
Answereth with humility 
To that fellest cruelty ! 
Why, oh, songs of heaven! songs powerful and soft, do ye 
seek me in the dust? Do ye resound for these whom ye can 
yettouch? I hear well the news ye bring me, but faith is want- 
ing me to believe it. Miracle is the dearest child of faith. I 
dare not aspire to that sphere whence resounds this message so 
desired ; and yet, by these songs which lulled my infancy, I 
feel myself recalled to existence. Formerly, the kiss of hea- 
venly love descended upon me in the solemn silence of the sab- 
bath—then the deep sound of the bells filled me with sweet 
presentiments, and a prayer was the softest enjoyment of my 
heart. Desires as incomprehensible as pure, led me to the 
meadows, and in a torrent of delicious tears, a world of hap- 
piness opened on my eyes. These hymns preceded the tran- 
quil enjoyments of my childhood, and the pleasures of the Ver- 
nal festival. Memory, balmed with the feelings of infancy, ye 
arrest me on the last step I was about to hazard. Oh, resound 
yet again, soft anthems of heaven; my tears flow, and earth 
hath reconquered me. 
CHOIR OF DISCIPLES. 
Leaving forever 
The grave’s sombre dwelling, 
To the heavenly dome 
More radiant He soars 
To glories eternal, 
But mounting victorious ; 
His faithful disciples 
Pine here below. 
Alas! it is here that He leaves us 
To grief’s burning arrows exposed ; 
Oh, Master divine—thy high joy 
Is the cause of our sorrow. 
CHOIR OF ANGELS. 
Christ hath arisen ; 
Oh! ye whom his soft voice is calling, 
Faithful flock of disciples ; 
’Tis to Him ye must soar, 
Ye whom his voice deeply toucheth, 
Ye whom his love doth inspire, 
Ye prophets, whose lips 
Night and morning adore him, 
Mount, mount, faithful flock, 
To the heavenly abode 
Whence his soft voice your presence is calling. 


LAST SCENE OF PART T—Night, in the open country. 
Faust—MEPuHIsToPHELES—Galloping on black horses. 
Faust.—Who move there around the gibbet ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES.—I know neither what they look nor 

who they are. 

Faust.—They make hither and thither, rise and stoop. 

Meru.—It is a community of witches. 

Faust.—They vow and consecrate. 

Meru.—Pass, pass. ° 

Tue Prison. 

(This stene takes place in Margaret’s cell in prison, to which, by the 
aid of stolen keys procured by Mephistopheles, Faust penetrates, in 
order to liberate her whom he has ruined, and who is confined under 
sentence of death for the murder of her child, the fruit of their guilty 
intereourse.) 

Faust—with a bundle of keys and a lamp, before a small 





guage, are far from being widely disseminated, while “The Sor- 
Trews of ‘arter,” by the samme author, are multiplied ad infinitem. 
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the misery of humanity weighs op my head. Here, these 
dank walls—lo! the place where she dwells; and her crime 
was asofterror. Faust, thou tremblest to approach her; thoy 
fearest to see her again. Enter, then; thy timidity hastens 
her moment of punishment. (He turns the key; they gi 
without. He opens the door.) She doubts not that her 
well-beloved hears her, that he listens to the clanking of her 
chains and the rustling of her straw. (He enters.) 
MARGAaRET—singing under the coverlet.—Alas! alas! they 
come! How bitter thou art, oh Death! 
Faust—in underbreath.—Peace—peace! I come to de- 
liver you. 
Marc.—dragging herself to his feet.—Are you a man? 
You will compassionate my misery. 
Faust.—Your cries will awake the jailors. (He seizes the 
chains, to undo them.) : 
Mare.—Hangman! who hath given thee this power over 
me? Come you already to seek me at midnight? Have 
compassion on me, and let me live; tomorrow early—is it not 
soon enough? Iam yet so young—so young! and already to 
die! (She rises.) I was lovely, also; it was that caused my 
ruin. The beloved one was near; now he is far, far away, 
My crown is torn away—its flowers are scattered. Seize me 
not so rudely!—save me! What ill have I done you? Be 
not insensible to my tears!—TI have never in my life seen you 
before. 

Faust.—How can I steel myself against this spectacle of wo? 

Marc.—I am entirely in your power, but let me suckle my 
child yet once more. All night long I have pressed it to my 
bosom; they came to seize me and torment me, and say that 
it is I who have murdered:my babe. My joy will never re- 
turn! They sing songs they have made on me; it is wicked 
—wicked on their part! There is an old ballad that ends 
thus—To what do they allude? 

Faust—falling at her feet.—Your lover is at your feet; 
he endeavors to unclasp your cankering chains. 

Mare.—kneeling also.—Oh, yes! let us kneel to invoke 
the saints. See, on the steps, at the foot of that door—there 
hell boils, and the spirit of perdition gnasheth his teeth!— 
What a terrible sound he makes! 

Faust—higher.—Margaret ! Margaret! 

Marc.—attentive.—It is the voice of my lover! (She 
rushes forward ; the chains fall off.) Whereishe? Iheard 
him calling my name. I am free—no one can hinder me, and 
I will fly to his arms, to repose on his bosom! He called 
Margaret! He was there, at the door; in the midst of the 
howlings and the tumult of hell—through the gnashing of 
teeth, the laughter of demons, I heard his sweet voice, so dear! 

Faust.—It is I! 

Mare.—It is thee!—oh, say soagain! (Pressing him to 
her heart.) It is he!—it is he! Where are my pains?— 
where the anguish of prison?—where are my chains? It is 
thee—truly thee! You came to save me: Iam saved! There 
is the street where I first beheld you; there the delicious gar- 
den where Martha and I waited your coming! 

Faust—forcing her to follow him.—Come, come with me, 

Marc.—Oh, stay, stay yet awhile! I love so to be where 
you breathe! . . si . 7 


Kissinc a Lapy.—In a French work, recently published, 
the memoirs of Queen Hortense, by Madame Cochelet, an 
amusing anecdote is related. At the time of the marriage of 
Jerome with a princess of Wurtemburg, among the princes at 
Napoleon’s court, was one who used daily to visit Fanny de 
Beauharnais, god mother to Queen Hortense. He never took 
leave of her without pressing one, and sometimes both cheeks 
to hers, and on one visit, after having been more than usually 
affectionate, he left her to go to the Tuileries, where he had 
been invited to dine with the Emperor. He had scarcely en- 
tered when one of the footmen, approaching him respectfully, 
told him that his cheeks were quite red; and turning to @ 
mirror, his highness discovered that the rouge from the cheeks 
of his old friend Fanny Beauharnais, had been ‘ struck off’ on 
his own. Removing this unnecessary coloring, he was an- 
nounced to the Emperor; and in gratitude to the valet, pro- 
cured him a pension of 1200 francs. 


CriticisM.—When Colman read his admirable opera of 
Inkle and Yarico to the late Dr. Mosely, the doctor made no 
reply during the progress of the piece; and when it was con 
cluded he was asked what he thought of it. “It won't do,” 
said the doctor; “stuff; nonsense.” Every body else pa 
been delighted with it, this decided disapprobation p 
the circle; he asked why. “I'll tell you why,” answered the 
critic. ‘You say in the finale, 

‘Now let us dance and sing, 











iron door.—I feel an unusual tremor creep slowly o'er me ; all 


While all Barbadoes bells do ring.’ 
It won’t do; there is but one bell in all the Island!”’ 
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For the New-Yorker. 
A REMINISCENCE. 
BY HARRY CONWAY. 
Aviston flits across my brain—a dream of happier days: 
‘Mid faded hopes and blighted joys my wandering spirit strays ; 
[muse upon mine early years—the bliss of childhood’s hour, 
When all was beauty round my course, or sunlight glowing o’er. 
Mine infant and my sehgolboy days pass quickly o’er my sight, 
And later years are rushing by, in all their power and might ; 
Proud hearts are hurrying swiftly on, allured by Hope’s false ray, 
While sweeter faces—brighter forms, glide gently on their way. 
But one there is that moves along fond Memory’s pleasing track, 
More lovely, far, than all the rest that thus are given back. 
She stands in life before me now, so exquisitely fair, 
I mark her blushing cheek, red lip, soft eye, and floating hair ; 
Her small, white hand is clasped in mine, a tear is in her eye ; 
] even fancy that I hear the music of a sigh! 
Nay, smiles have chased the tear away—joy sparkles on her brow ; 
In playfulness, or jest perchance, she speaketh to me now: 
« From off thy finger, please thee, sir, this ring I mean to take; 
Nay, chide me not, I'll guard it well, and wear it for thy sake.” 
] gaze upon that fair girl's face, I press her to my heart: 
Icare not for the future now who deems that we can part ? 


"Tis past’twas but an idle dream, and quickly hath it fled ; 

For she—the bright, the beautiful, lies mouldering with the dead! 

It is a bitter tale to tell, that fair girl’s early fate, 

How soon she passed away from earth, and left us desolate. 

I know not why, yet since the time that, with a playful look 

And winning smile, from off my hand that simple ring she took, 

We had not met, not even once, though weeks away had passed ; 

The first sweet, whispered vow of ours was doomed to be the last! 
For weeks we had not met ; and then there came upon mine ear 

A sound of sadness—strange, dark words of sorrow and of fear: 

I heard that on a weary couch my fair-haired one was lying, _[ing; 
And that her own sweet lips had breathed that she should soon be dy- 
Her brow was hot, her smile had fled, each well-remembered glance ; 
Disease his seal had firmly set upon her countenance. 

They told me that her blue yes beamed at times unearthly bright, 


_And then that dimness shadowed them, as with the veil of night ; 


They said that oft a hectic flush was glowing on her cheek, 

And that her wasted form betrayed what none dared yet to speak. 
I laughed their idle tales to scorn, for I believed them not; 

Was I to deem, of one so fair, that Death could be her lot ? 

And yet I trembled while I scorned ; a vague, dim sense of fear, 
At times, would whisper thoughts to me of coffin, shroud and bier. 
I yearned to hear her low, soft voice—to see her face once more, 
And yet I feared to meet the change her altered features wore ; 

1 longed to cool her burning brow—to soothe her hours of pain, 
And yet I dared not look on her—we never met again! 


At length, upon a summer’s eve, a note to me was brought, 

With mingled words of tenderness and resignation fraught ; 

That note was from the dying girl, and told of bitter tears 

—Shed when she still had clung to life—and hopes, and doubts, and 
But these, by pure Religion’s aid, had passed for ever by ; [fears. 
She thought no more of earthly things—she was prepared to die! 

She did not bid me come and look upon her altered face, 

Nor did she even wish from me a last farewell embrace ; 

She knew it would be agony for us again to part; 

She but desired her memory might dwell within my heart. 

And as a parting gift to me, she sent, enveloped there, 

Beside the ring that she returned, a curl of glossy hair. 

What feelings rushed upon my breast—what thoughts of by-gone days, 
When in the silken tress that ring, half hidden, met my gaze! 

I thought upon our plighted vow—our dreams of hope and love ; 

Alas! how soon their vanity were we destined to prove! 


Yet her loved forin I saw once more—not in its radiant bloom, 

But still, and pale, and icy cold, and shrouded for the tomb. 

Yet she was happy—well I knew her soul enjoyed its rest, 

While I was doomed to wander on in solitude unblest ; 

For with the bright star of my life my brilliant visions fled ; 

My cherished hopes, my dreams of bliss, lie buried with the dead ! 








BLOODY BROOK, 

WE notice with interest the recent proceedings at Deerfield 
in Massachusetts at the completion of the monument at Bloody 
Brook. The materials of the structure are dug, as they should 
have been, from the New England soil—a foundation of gran- 
ite, supporting an obelisk of Lanesboro’ marble. 

These visible memorials of the struggles and virtues of our 
fathers produce the happiest effects. Few comparatively 
will delve among the musty records of history. But who that 
sees A Conspicuous Monument is not desirous to become ac- 
quainted with the historical events which it is designed to 
commemorate? The images of those dauntless men who sus- 
tained the infant colonies of New England amidst their multi- 
plied difficulties will now present themselves to the visitor of 
Bloody Brook. He will see the brave Lathrop at the head 
of ‘the flower of Essex,’ suddenly attacked by the skulking 
foe; he will hear the exulting shouts of the Indians, the dying 
gtoans of the brave young men of Massachusetts, the timely 
pproach of the bold Moseley and his followers, who rescued 
the remains of Lathrop’s company and repulsed their assail- 
‘ts. As these scenes are vividly presented to the fancy, we 











can hardly fail to catch something of the resolute and heroic 
spirit by which our fathers were actuated. 

The year 1675 was an eventful period for the founders of 
New England. They were compelled to rely on themselves. 
During the whole progress of their Indian wars, not a far- 
thing nor a man was furnished for their aid by the mother 
country. It then can be easily imagined what gloom over- 
spread New England at this sad defeat. “The day of the 
battle of Bloody. Brook,” says Increase Mather, “‘ was a black 
and a fatal day. Eight persons were made widows, six-and- 
twenty children fatherless, and about sixty persons buried in a 
common grave.” 

We confess, however, that in visiting Bloody Brook and 
other scenes of a like character, the reflections awakened are 
not such as relate solely to our own countrymen. We cannot 
but consider how triumphantly the Red Men must have hast- 
ened to their fastnesses with the scalps of their foes ; how joy- 
ous was the feast, the song and the dance of the ensuing 
night. Philip, too, doubtless, took fresh courage from the 
victory at Bloody Brook, and flattered himself that the day 
would soon arrive when the White Man should be banished 
from New England. Weill might the whole soul of this tal- 
ented yet untutored savage be bent on the enterprise in which 
he was engaged. Were not he and his followers fighting for 
a soil which covered the bones of their fathers—for their 
homes? Yes—the sacred word “ home” is not misapplied. 
The Red Man is tenderly attached to his offspring; and the 
principle of association links his soul like that of the White 
Man to the scenes of revelry, victory, the chase, and other 
enjoyments. 

Were they not resisting the progress of those institutions 
which they foresaw would inevitably result in their own ex- 
tirpation? The contest was to the Indians a death-struggle. 
If defeated, where should they retreat? In the West were 
the hostile Mohawks—other foes on the North and South— 
and in the East the great water. Moderate activity yielded 
them all the necessaries of life; in the intervals of war and 
the chase they amused themselves with their rude games, 
feasted on their simple viands, and listened to the traditionary 
tales of their old men. Instead of shrinking from an East 
wind like a blue-nosed and shriveled hypochondriac of our 
day, they defied all the furies of the elements. Their intes- 
tine wars furnished a field for their ambition ; and when death 
arrived it was deemed only a passport to new scenes of hunt- 
ing and revelry. 

What cared they for the fluctuations of trade or the scarci- 
ty of money? What mattered it whether Cromwell or Charles 
held the sway in England? They knew not of the contumely 
of the rich, They were possessed of all that was needful.— 
They felt not the insolence of office. The Sachem and his 
followers feasted and fought in company. 

‘The pangs of despised love—the law’s delay’ 
belong to refined society. 

Is it wonderful that the savage should dearly prize his {ree 
and unhoused condition? It is a melancholy fact, but no less 
true than melancholy, that the Indians slain in our early New 
England wars mostly died in defending their native posses- 
sions. Fifty-five years elapsed after the first settlement of 
the colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth before any Indian 
hostilities were there commenced; and when commenced, 
circumstances in which these children of the forest were placed 
go far to extenuate the barbarities with which they are 
charged. As descendants of New England sires, we too must 
humble ourselves in the dust for some proceedings on their 
part. Hardly a darker blot stains the history of New Eng- 
land than the treatment of the ill-starred wife and daughter 
of Philip. Torn from the breezy hights of Mount Hope, the 
daughter-in-law and grand-daughter of the old sachem of Mas- 
sasait, the fast friend of our sires, were sold into West India 
slavery! Execrable deed! For a moment who can forbear 
asking which were the fiercest savages—the Indians or their 
foes ? 

But we may not too critically scan the proceedings of an 
infant colony harassed at the same time by domestic and for- 
eign foes. It must indeed be allowed that in the behavior of 
our ancestors towards their savage eeighbors, there is, on the 
whole, much, very much, more to be praised than condemned. 

t 

A man praising ale, said it was an excellent drink, 
though taken in great quantities it made him fat. 
‘“‘ T have seen it make vou LEAN,” said the other. 





Ss 
For the New-Yorker. 
DEPARTURE OF PALLAS WITH THE TROJANS. 


His spirit did not quail 
In the clash of conflict wild, 
But the old man’s lips grew pale 
As they bless’d his only child. 
Upon his wrinkled brow 
There was yet the dauntless look, 
But his iron pulses now 
With a woman's weakness shook. 
A proud, fair being stood 
To his trembling bosom pressed ; 
His cheek was rich with impatient blood, 
And his eye too bright for rest. 
Does that fiery heart so gasp 
For the sound of coming strife? 
He would gladly break from the arms that clasp, 
And rush to a bolder life ! 
The old man gazed in pride, 
Till his eye grew moist and dim ; 
He saw a bier with life-drops dyed! 
Was its bleeding burden him ? 
Could the lid so calmly close 
That full, fierce eye upon ? 
Was the glorious form to marble froze— 
His child—his only one? 
So the lip, that might not quail 
Where death and war raged wild, 
Grew, like a woman's, pale, 
As the old man blessed his child. 
He went with a haughty band ; 
There were many tears to flow, 
And long hair torn, and grief-wrung hands, 
As the lovely saw him go. 
The old man ‘ bowed his head,’ 
And fell on his threshold, pale ; 
And alas! too soon o’er the noble dead 








There arose a louder wail! EP. R. 
OLD AGE, 
FROM AN ESSAY ON ‘ SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES,’ 
* Last scene of all 


That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, sans every thing.’ 

How poor and abject a creature man would be, were he 
not immortal! How aimless and futile all his wants, and 
struggles, and sufferings ; all his joys, and hopes, and aspira- 
tions! Deprive us of our claim to another life, and we sink 
beneath the worm, in the scale of creation: and this isa claim 
founded no less upon a promise, than the nature of the soul 
itself. The bird, the fish, the very toad, have a duty, an of- 
fice, an end, to answer, commensurate to the scope of their 
powers. All animated things, (and inanimate, too, but this 
does not belong to our argument,) minister, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the comfort and convenience of man; either form- 
ing links in the chain of existences that ends in his person, or 
immediately united to him “by serviee of food, carriage, or 
clothing. They do not live to no purpose. Natural history 
is daily unfolding their purpose. Every day and year adds 
new 's of the design and plan of the Almighty in his cre- 
ation. From what we already know, it is fair to infer as much 
design in the forming of the minutest mote that quivers in the 
sun-beam, as in the universal principle of gravitation. Why 
should we pretend to divide the rations of God into im- 
portant unimportant? A world is to him the production 
of a will; and so is the smallest insect in creation. Who will 
pretend to say that things would go on as they now do, if the 
common house-fly were exterminated? Who knows how ne- 
cessary to our health this troublesome little buzzer may be? 
Did you ever watch one? It wheels about in the upper air 
of our rooms, unless a by larger booty to the table, 
in interminable circles, like the swallow out of doors; tacks 
like the hound; evinces order, passion, and perseverance. 
What battles have we fought, when half asleep, with some old 
fly, who insisted upon ing upon our nose! 

The fly may séek the upper air of a ts because it is 
lighter, and is filled with impurities. air above doors and 
windows is rarely removed by the common methods of venti- 
lation ; this is the fly’s business. Do not kill flies! 

It is said that during the first season of the cholera, in one 
of our western cities, not a fly was to be seen. It is possible 
that they saw the evil was too great for their scavenger carts, 
and so y Hacasle to better-rewarded labors. 

Some of our readers may not know, that there are animal- 
cule so small, that four millions of them make a mass nd 
larger than a grain of sand: and yet these have all the ma» 
chlaery stone Gensive sxpste,c0d a agemunesseeiees : 
ion, appetites, passions, of larger creatures. Verysmall 
wot 18 if kept in distilled water, grow lean and fierce; 
and, when changed into water not distilled, devour the prey 
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— _ 
there found with great eagerness, swallowing it whole and 
alive, for the latter have been seen to move in the intestines 
of their destroyers. 

The mechanic shows his skill and nicety, by forming little 
watches, or a steam-engine in a nut-shell; we look at these 
facts in creation, as specially wonderful, not recollecting that 
to God there is no great, no small, no difficult, no easy. They 
are here adduced to show, that there is a system, commenc- 
ing with very minute living things, by which animals feed each 
other, up to man, who, in his better parts, feeds nothing. And 
allowing that man does feed the worm, and reptile, we are led 
in a circle. Now there is a connection in all things, but it is 
the union of a straight line, and not of a circle. We are near- 
er to God in our nature than the worm, or the ‘lily of the 
field.’ He clothes the lily, and feeds the worm, as he clothes 
and feeds us, but he has given us other desires than theirs, 
which he will equally satisfy. 

If the life of some animals is short, so is their office small. 
The frame of a living thing seems proportional in duration, 
elegance, and strength, to the object of its life. The more 

ing to our notions, the mechanism of a crea- 
ture, the more important seems its operations. Some live but 
one summer; some only a day; many are born, grow old, and 
die, all in the space of an hour. Still how important, in the 
whole, may these brevitic existences be! 

As far as our knowledge of nature extends, then, we say, 
that nothing is made in vain, or without an object adequate to 
its formation; that all things tend to some higher service than 
that of self. Man is the ultimatum of this lower world, the 
link that binds the temporal to the eternal, as the vegetable 
unites the animal and mineral kingdoms. From man is made 
the angel, as the worm becomes the butterfly. Creation is a 
chain, unbroken, not disunited; a long succession of causes 
and effects; each cause being in its turn both an effect and a 
cause. 


And does man alone tend to nothing? Shall every thing 
else have a satisfactory end, and man alone end the drama of 
life, by lying down in the cold ground, and being resolved to 
earth again? Is it for this, he has suffered and toiled through 
life? Is he endowed with acute sensitivencss to pain, and a 
susceptibility of deep joy, for this? The better part of him 
finds no home here, in this life. How large are his powers ! 
How terrific his settled passion; how devilish his hate; how 
angelic his generosity! What noble ambitions possess him! 
What sacrifices will he not make for his friend, his country, 
his religion! How gentle and divine his pity; how deep his 
tears; how despairing his sorrow and grief! Why does he 
know the pleasures of friendship—the solace of Christ, when 
on earth—the excitement of intellectual intercourse, the re- 
fined enjoyments of society, the reciprocation of love, the sym- 
pathy of divine worship? Are these the attributes of a tem- 
poral being? If they are, then the better part of man has no 
object. 

‘Know ye not,’ says the Apostlc, ‘that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you,’ which can- 
not die. And hear Cicero: ‘Nam corpus quidem quasi vas 
est, aut aliquod animi receptaculum.’ Avert not your eyes, 
kind reader, as I point you to new proofs. See the disap- 
pointed man, the ruined spendthrift, the murderer, the drunk- 
ard, the thief, the liar, the traitor. Imagine their feelings. 
They are men. You have your faults—you know you have 
You cannot despise them. The very feeling that tells you you 
are their superior, in all points, convicts you of inferiority. 
Oh, pity not the poor, for labor sweetens rest; pity not the 
sick, the lame, the blind, the mourning mother, the orphan 
child—pity not these, as you pity the wicked! Vice is the 
accident of early education. Men are scattered like the seeds 
in the field of the world; some fall in good ground, some in 
stony _ some in rank, weedy spots. Oh, pity the wick- 
ed! They have still the power of reason, know what virtue 
is, and remember their early years, and the peace that good- 
ness breathes around the heart; peace like the serenity of 
early morning in the country. They stand with their immor- 
tal natures all soiled and polluted. The bitter taunt and ne- 
glect of the world keeps them in mind of what they are, and 
the soul talks to itself in language bitterer than human fiend 
can utter to another. ‘Language,’ says a benevolent and elo- 
quent clergyman, ‘implying scorn of our fellow beings, should 
not be used without extreme caution and discrimination, and 
without a feeling of evident pity and regret, that a being so 
nobly gifted, should so y sw himself. The meanest knave, 
the t profligate, the recling drunkard—what a picture 
does he present of a glorious nature in ruins! Let a tear 
fall, as he passes. Let us blame and abhor, if we must, but 
let us reverence and pity still. What hopes are cast down! 
what powers are wasted! what means, what indefinite possi- 
bilities of improvement, are turned into gloomy disappoint- 


ment! What is the man, and what might he be! The very 


body, with its fine organization, with its wonderful workman- 
ship, groans and sickens, when it is made the instrument of 
base indulgence ! The spirit sighs, in its secret places, over 
its meanness, its treachery, and dishonor! There is a nobler 
mind, in the degraded body, that retires within itself, and will 
not look through the dimmed eye, and will not shine in the 
bloated and stolid countenance; there is a holier conscience, 
that will not the arm that is stretched out to de- 
fraud; but sometimes makes that arm tremble with its para- 


lyzing touch, and sometimes shakes, as with thunder, the 
whole soul of the guilty oe ‘ 
Take heart, poor sinner! thou weak brother of humanity! 


Be up and be a man; let not thy despair drive thee deeper 
still in guilt!’ Thou hast been sorely tried, but not for no- 
thing. Not always shall it be so; not always shall thy body 
weigh down thy mind. Thou hast a soul, 1 know thou hast ; 
I see it by thy tears; I hear it in thy groans. Suffer thou 
must. Thou hast voluntary sins to atone for, perhaps, by 
ages of repentance. Thou must climb to heaven, ever more 
hard to attain than any humaneminence. Believe not thou 
shalt always sleep in death ! 

With these views and this belief, we read the history of the 
seventh and final age without disgust. This wasting and wear- 
ing out of the body seems the natural way of passing from this 
world to the next. It seems a beneficent order of Providence, 
to rob death of its terrors. Were our lives better, our pas 
sions and appetites under better control, there is little doubt 
but that men generally would die in this way. They would 

s as the flowers fade, leaf by leaf; as the stars go out. 

This gradual decay is the course of all nature. There is no- 
thing harsh and abrupt in the workings of God. If we out- 
rage his rules, we suffer the penalty. The careless and too 
indulgent mother robs her child of life, and cuts her own 
heart; the sensualist, the inordinately ambitious, the schemer 
in dicts and medicines, all pay the forfeit of their folly. 
We are losing the moral influences of the ‘seventh age.’ 
We rarely sce it. Most corpses have teeth. Rare is the 
sight of a venerable old man. So obsolete has he become, 
that the dress peculiar to him is out of date, too. It is out of 
fashion, because there is nobody to wear it. Oh, for the age 
of old men! How few know they had grand-fathers, except 
by reading tomb-stones! Along with ‘the infant in his nurse’s 
arms,’ and ‘the school boy with his satchel,’ along with the 
‘lover,’ the ‘soldier,’ the ‘justice,’ and the age of retrospec- 
tion, we would see the ‘seventh age,’ that ‘second childish- 
ness,’ in which nature prepares the body for dissolution—a 
passing without pain or regret. We should love to minister 
to its wants, to alleviate its pains; to smooth the pillow of the 
white-haired old man, and to dress those silver locks, which 
have an infant delicacy and softness ; to place his chair in the 
comfortable nook, and adjust the footstool for his feeble limbs. 
It is when our fathers have passed into the seventh age, that 
we can repay them, in kind, for their care of our infancy. 
And it is a remarkable fact in natural history, that, by the 
course of nature, the parent never grows helpless, until the 
offspring has acquired strength sufficient to support its feeble- 
ness ; a fact which teaches us our obligation to the old. 

How well the old and young look, side by side! But the 
most pleasing pictare of our relations, is to see an aged and 
infirm parent, once the strength and vigor of his fellows, lean- 
ing on the arm of his son, now in the prime of life, the full 
promise of his manhood, relying on the strength, confiding in 
the virtue, and trusting to the character, he himself helped to 
form, by instruction, counsel, and reproof; looking and feel- 
ing happy, and proud of his faithful parentage, and soreward- 
ed for his stewardship. There are gratitude, good sense, good 
taste, and religion, in such a sight. 











This chapter of Shakspeare’s history is short; and, indeed, 
little but the bare fact ought to be stated. The life of the 
mind, for this world, was finished in the ‘sixth age.’ We 
close our readings, for the book is ended. Let owr reader 
read and comment for himself. He will find much written in 
this ‘ history,’ which we have not noticed. People must read 
the Bible and Shakspeare for themselves. They can no more 
read for each other, than they can walk, and sleep, and eat 
for each other. The same book may be a nourishment to one 
mind, and a poison to another. The same sentence may draw 
tears from the boxes, and huzzas from the pit. But all may 
store their minds from Shakspeare. He is a well from which 
all may fill their buckets, hold they more or less. 


Preachers tell us we must read the Bible in a prayerful 
spirit; no more, say we, than any book. All must be read, 
not for pleasure only, but for profit. From ‘the history’ we 
have attempted to extract the moral, the serious, and the use- 
ful; and we shall be glad if we have been the means of elicit- 
ing a single good thought, of unfolding a single truth, or ban- 
ishing a single error. J. N. B. 
Knickerbocker. 

* Rev. Orville I Dewcy. 





From the Southern Citizen. 
FANNON’S MARE. 

Tue exploits of Fannon, the famous tory partisan of Ran- 
dolph, would make a body of facts more interesting than any 
tale of fiction. He was a reckless fellow—bloodyminded as 
the hounds of Hayti. He sometimes slew the helpless and 
innocent in cold blood—the coward! But he had that instinc- 
tive tone and bearing of authority that kept his people with- 
in the metes and bounds ofhis own despotic will. He and his 
party were one day resting themseives by a spring; lounging 
here and there on the green grass in the shade of the trees. 
One of his subordinates, a big strong man had got mad with 
him. His rage had been boiling in him for several days; and 
some fresh affront at the spring caused his anger to become 
ungovernable—he drew his sword and rushed at his captain, 
swearing he would kill him. Fannon had stretched his slight 


<tmoeaen 
ground and his hand under his head. His devoted followers 
were around him, and he heard the click of their locks ag 
they cocked their rifles. “ Let him alone!” cried Fannon, in 
his quick sharp tone. He laid still; calm and self- 

with his keen dark eyes, fixed on the raging lieutenant, as he 
made a tremendous plunge at his breast. But when the 
stroke came, its object swerved away like a snake, and the 
baffled man plunged his sword into the ground.—Quick ag 
lightning Fannon’s sharp blade passed through his gigantic 
frame— Thus and thus, I punish those who disregard my 
authority !”—and his eyes glowed and sparkled like a ser. 
pent’s. . The man sank to the earth forever. 


But ‘Fannon’s Mare’ is written at the top of this sheet; 
and she is the heorine of this present writing. Achilles had 
his Xanthus and Balius, and Podarge; Alexander and his 
Bucephalus; McDonald had his Selim. Fannon was a man 
of blood, like them, and like them he had his favorite and 
trusty charger; and Fannon’s mare was worthy of her owner, 
or ‘even a better man.’ He called her the Red Doe, from 
her resemblance in color to a deer. She was a rare animal 
—fleet, powerful, intelligent, docile as a lamb—and her own. 
er valued her, I dare say, above king or country, or the life of 
his fellow man. She bore him proudly and fearlessly in the 
bloody skirmish or the quick retreat. When he stood in the 
noisy council of his partisans, or in the silent ambush, the 
faithful brute was by his side, ever ready to bear him whith- 
ersoever he would. But Fannon lost his mare. 

Down on the east of Little River the partisan and some four 
or five of his followers one day captured a man by the name 
of Hunter—a whig from the country about Salisbury. This 
was sufficient cause of death, and Fannon told the man he 
should hang him. Hunter was evidently @ man of the times; 
but what could he do, alone and defenceless, with a dozen bit- 
ter enemies? It was a case of complete desperation. The 
rope was ready, and a strong old oak threw out its convenient 
branches. Fannon told him he might pray, for his time was 
come! The poor man kneeled down and seemed absorbed in 
his last petition to a throne of mercy. Fannon and his men 
stood by; and the trusty mare stood among them with the 
reins on her neck. They began to be impatient for their vic- 
tim to close his devotional exercises. But they soon discov 
ered there was more of earth than heaven in Hunter's 
thoughts; for he suddenly sprang on Fannon’s mare, bowed 
his head down on her powerful neck, pressed his heels on her 
flanks and darted away like the wind! 

The tory rifles were levelled in a moment—“ Shoot high! 
shoot high!” cried Fannon—“ save my mare!” The slugs 
all whistled over hunter’s back, save one that told with un- 
erring aim, which tore and battered his shoulder dreadfully. 
He reeled on the saddle and felt sick at heart ; but hope was 
before him—death behind, and he nerved himself for the 
race. Onhe sped. Through woods, and ravines, and bram- 
bles did that powerful mare carry him, safely and swiftly. 
His enemies were in hot pursuit. They followed him by the 
trail of blood from his wounded shoulder. He came to Little 
River; there was no ford; the bank was high, and a deep 
place in the stream before him. But the foe came—he drew 
the rein and clapped his heels to her sides, and that gallant 
mare plunged recklessly into the stream She snorted in the 
spray as she rose, pawed the yielding wave, arched her beau- 
tiful mane above the surface, and skimmed along like a wild 
swan. Hunter turned her down stream in the hope of evad- 
ing his pursuers; and she reared and dashed through the 
flashing waters of the shoal, like lightning in the storm cloud. 

But Fannon was on the trail, and rushing down the bank 
with all the mad energy that the loss of his favorite could in- 
spire. Hunter turned the mare to the opposite bank; it was 
steep—several feet of perpendicular rock—but she planted 
herself on the shore at a bound; and then away she flew over 
the interminable forest of pines, straight and swift as an ar 
row—that admirable mare ! 

On and on did the generous brute bear her master’s foeman, 
till the pursuers were left hopelessly behind. Late in the 
evening Hunter rode into Salisbury, had the slug extracted 
from his shoulder, and after lingering some time with the ef 
fects of his wound and excitemenj, finally got well. And that 
gallant mare, that had done him such good service, he kept 
and cherished till she died of old age. 76. 





Youne Men.—Most young men consider it a great 
misfortune to be poor, or not to have capital enough 
to establish themselves at their outset in life in a good 
business. This is a mistaken notion. So far frem 
poverty being a misfortune to him, if we may judge 
from what we every day behold, it is really a bles- 
sing: the chance is more than ten to one in favor of 
success of such a young man, over one who starts 
with plenty of money. Let one who looks back 
twenty years; and see who commenced buisness at 
that time with abundant of means, and trace them 
down to the present day; how many of these can 
now boast of wealth and standing? On the contrary, 
how many have become poor, lost their places m 
society | are passed by their own boon companions 








form on the sward, and was resting with his elbow on the 





with a look which painfully says, I know you not! 
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From the Metropolitan for August. 
PHILLIS LEYTON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE Demy sae ag ayes ‘ . 
following diffuse pages were fo in escritoire 0 
8 fae well known in the fashionable world some thirty 
years ago. In the latter period of his life, ill health, and a 
inful affection of the nerves, debarred him from society; 
t he was once its brightest ornament. He appears to have 
written them for his own amusement: it is to be seen wheth- 

er they will amuse any one else. W. W. 


Iam alone: but what of it?—the benefits of a single life 
far surpass the miseries of loneliness. True, we bachelors 
have none to care for us, no one to attend to our little com- 
forts; and that our near relations wish us comfortably dead 
and buried, when we have once signed a testament in their 
favor. But then we drink claret—keep our horse—preserve 
our come home as late as we please, without be- 
ing rated by any woman on earth. All these are great bless- 


till we yearn for a helpmate, and sigh that a woman is so 
different from the angelic essence she is painted in romances, 
and that she has so little in common with the immaculate he- 
yoines of blank verse. As it is, I never find any woman com- 
pletely to m: fancy. I might have known I should die in 
single bles ss from what passed with Phillis Leyton, and 
even she I cared very little about. 

It is true, I am grieved at her death, but such feelings are 
natural—especially when the intelligence is unexpected. For 
I have only just learned from a country newspaper, that Miss 
Phillis Leyton died at the Parsonage, Mary Church, South 
Devon, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, esteemed and regret- 
ted by all who knew her. 

It is thirty-seven long years ago since I first saw Phillis. 
At that time of life, and indeed ever since, I cherished anim- 
age of female perfection quite ideal in my mind. She did 
not come up to it. Tall, slender, fair, and stately, of lofty 
manners, of the most refined ton, was to be the lady of my 
choice, and the most exquisite beauty and inbred elegance 
were imperatively required. Phillis Leyton could boast nei- 
ther blue eyes nor an aquiline nose; her figure, though tall, 
had little dignity, and her manners, I am afraid, very much 
resembled no manners at all. But large, soft, black eyes, a 
nose exquisitely Grecian, lips like cherries, and a blush that 
comes and goes three or four times in the minute, joined to a 
most frank expression of countenance and natural good breed- 
ing, are very bewitching things to the heart of a youngster of 
twenty-three, and I felt from the first I liked her. 

Having been once jilted by a Mary, and soon afterwards 
dreadfully ill-used by a Sarah, I vowed never to endure any 
name under three syllables; for women, creatures of circum- 
stance, are influenced materially by their names. Most Isa- 
bellas are found haughty, the Agneses pensive, and some of 
them are Roman Catholics. Janes ani Margarets are com- 
monly common-place, and as for Anns, Lucies, Fannies, and 
Ellens, what girls can keep up their dignity, when their god- 
fathers and godmothers have been so much against it? When 
you are jilted by any Ann Smith, blame nobody but yourself 
for your want of discernment. 

Quaint names I abhorred—Dorcas, Rachael, Bridget, the 
whole tribe of them. Yet Phillis, when bestowed on a beau- 
tiful romping young creature of nineteen, sounded charmingly 
pithy; it even heightened her beauty to hear her called by 
that name. You expect to see some one above the common 
grade when you hear people say, ‘ Miss Phillis Leyton.’ 

My eldest daughter, I inwardly informed myself, shall be a 
Phillis, and my second a Bridget, provided they be as pretty 
as Phillis Leyton is. It is but customary to name the eldest 
daughter after her mother, I ran on. Surely I had jumped 
already to matrimony, but that was always my way of doing 
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To remember the evening I passed, the most exhilarating 
in my life, does away with years of dullness. I talked to Phil- 
lis, for I could not help it, though no one was more uncongen- 
ial to my temper. In the beginning I shrank from her free 
manners, and felt vexed and angry to see such a pretty crea- 
ture violate so many of the canons of decorum; but, by heaven! 
she conquered and gained a complete victory over my fastid- 
iousness at last. I laugh to recal what strange answers she 
made to my observations. Thinking to suit my conversation 
to the capacity of my partner, I alluded to the theatre. She 
conjured me to tell her what it was like, for she was burning 
with desire to go. The opera—a friend had promised to take 
her there for the first time next week. Mozart—she played 
his symphonies, but she preferred the airs from “ Love in a 
Village,” which she had at home in the country. Almack’s 
and St. James’s, Phillis had little, very little conception of, 
but her head ran on country dances and county balls. Her 
favorite reading was the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” but she knew 
some little, I fonnd, of “ Pamela,”’ having once borrowed an 
odd volume. In fine, she was a countryfied creature, and 
took no pains to conceal it. I left my singular, and to me un- 
natural partner, and inquired, I knew not wherefore, who and 
what she was. 


It was no romantic tale. Her father was a country cler- 
gman, and had of course brought up his daughter a hoyden. 
et at this time of life I can imagine there is a natural good 
breeding totally distinct from fashion, but superior to it. Phil- 
lis Leyton is the reason why I think so; she behaved the same 








in company as in private—open, lively, even boisterous— 
yet pam he no wae in all her freedom. 

Worse grow worse, for after supper I detected myself play- 
ing forfeits in a quiet corner of the room, and eyen 5 i 
with the girl for my own handkerchief, which she protested 
she must keep for the sake of the owner. This was no doubt 
a challenge to snatch some kisses; but, thank chance more 
than resolution, I did not betray myself into such a flagrant 
outrage of good manners, and Phillis bade me good night ra- 
ther sullenly on that account. 

Half the night I continued awake, and my thoughts ran 
upon her. I suspect she had found me a ready auditor, and 
and felt at home with me, for I listened with great eagerness, 
even ecstasy, to every word she uttered. Phillis had given 
me a description of the life she led in the country, and had 
run over all her amusements and occupations. Walks in the 
green lanes, reading in the hay-fields in summer, gathering 
hazels in autumn, picking bilberries, journeys on horseback to 
the nearest market town, visiting the sick, and embroidering 
covers for chairs and tables in the long winter nights, filled 
up the sum of her innocent and happy existence. She read 
our elder poets, and had a keen relish for nature, listened to 
the skylarks and blackbirds in summer, watered her flowers 
daily, and watched over them like a parent—preferred, above 
all things, a solitary walk in a dark wood, and watched a 
thunder-storm with enthusiasm. She talked like Shakspeare, 
and made the country a forest of Arden. I was transported, 
and certainly did let some things fall which might have hinted 
how I admired her. 

Morning came, and with the morn sundry reflections, not 
of philosophy, but of Phillis Leyton. “I will see her again,” 
I ejaculated; but I never did see her again. 

Many may remark how unnatural to be pining thirty-seven 
years of your life after a girl, seen, talked with, but one even- 
ing, some few hours in all: indeed, I have railed against nov- 
els making their unnatural heroes take similar fancies. All I 
can say is, I never saw Phillis Leyton but once, and though I 
do not exactly love her, I have always thought upon her more 
tenderly than upon any other woman. 

A very trifling thing determines a man’s destiny. I was 
hindered by good breeding from calling upon the lady she was 
visiting until I had negociated an introduction to the family. 
This took me some weeks; and when I did call upon them, 
fully expecting to see Phillis, I found my charmer had return- 
ed home, and was buried alive in Devonshire. I was so 
astounded, I forgot to ask in what part of the county, and 
rushed away in a paroxysm. : 

To be baffled is ridiculous. I will run downto Devonshire; 
but there were then no rail roads, and a journey into Devon- 
shire took months. Then, I could not prevail upon myself to 
fly from town in the hight of the season, for I had been the 
most rigid observer of the seasons since I was a stripling, and 
some bets were depending on my punctuality. 

At least I will write; and indeed people often write what 
they are ashamed to speak. I began a letter to her father 
with “ Rev. Sir,” but, alas! had no knowledge where to ad- 
dress him. I waited to ask my new friends this question, but 
put it off from day to day. 

Once I saw my own fastidious disposition, and the obsta- 
cles in my wey rendcred all thoughts of Phillis Leyton hope- 
less; and in despair I took a resolution to cut my throat with 
out delay. But I was to tread the hallowed floor of Carlton 
House that very evening, and aye if possible, to live 
and enjoy the eclit of appearing in the presence of 4 
after which I could ple. me die. I therefore Prods 93 
could not help imagining, as I looked in the mirror, the ex- 
pression of my features very languid. But melancholy, I sur- 
mise, became my cast of countenance; for a baroness in her 
own right, young, elegant, and unmarried, received my assi- 
duities with such condescension that I aspired to a coronet, 
and, for the time, half forgot poor Phillis. 

However, conscience reproached me, for I dreamed of her 
that night, but not entirely. Methought the baroness told me 
her name was Phillis, and then shifted for a time into the fea- 
tures of Phillis Leyton, who said her real name was the Bar- 
oness de C . All day my thoughts ran upon black eyes 
and pouting lips, but I decided black eyes looked best half 
veiled, and lips pleased most in an aristocratic curl. Nobility 
hath a charm independent of beauty, and to a man of refine- 
ment superior to it. The baroness steps like a Juno; her 
very condescension is stately. Why should I linger? I made 
a sacrifice all real gentlemen must make when put to the test, 
and gave up ingenuousness for artificial polish; and since con- 
science was still unquiet, and to convince myself I despised 
Phillis Leyton, I peaned a sonnet on the baroness, al en- 
closed it to the leading magazine. It was printed, but much 
to my cost, for the poetry made some noise, and the baroness 
thanked me in public so warmly, that a colonel in the guards, 
who it afterwards was discovered had been secretly married 
to her upwards of three months, sent me a challenge, and I 
liked the notoriety of a duel; but he ran me through the body 
at the first lunge. 

This affair brought all eyes upon me, and my physician, I 
confess aot against my own inclination, forced me to go 
abroad. I made the grand tour, and fell in love as often as 
Phillis Leyton was forgotten; but I loved simplicity for her 
sake, and begun to court a Tomboy I shall name Fanny. 
This is a painful subject to me, po I must hurry over it. 








SS 
is an affectation of artlessness as well as of art. My 
had no mind, and, what was worse, less principle. 
my hesitating to settle an estate on her she was determined 
get, she pettishly broke off our courtship, no doubt hoping 
see me concede every point to renew it; but I was disgust- 
, and would not forgive her. I went through several other 
amours, all of the same kind, with females t it was 
an honor for me to ask in marriage; but I discovered the mid- 
die classes marry as much for money as our own. 

Again I returned to higher life, determined to seek a wife 
in my own sphere, not rich nor beautiful, only frank and hon- 
est; but I was now past forty, and ill health made me some 
years older. The fair ones, perhaps, might have overlooked 
these deductions, but my fortune was likewise reduced to a 
mere competency, and the mothers all but told me not to per- 
secute their daughters. 

I began to hate the world, and brooded in solitude, which 
brought me little consolation. I discovered my heart had 
been vitiated by false education, and the fine sentiment where- 
in I had taken such pride was the fruitful source of most of 
my disappointments. In my notions of matrimony I had erred 
altogether, except once. Phillis Leyton was the only girl I 
had ever thought of, who could have made me happy. If she 
be alive, I ruminated, she can now no longer be a child, and 
the high-spirited romp will have tamed down into a kind and 
cheerful woman. But she may be married. I felt jealousy, 
and if ie ever feel jealous, you may be sure love is not ab- 
sent. I determined to seek her out, and if she were single, to 
marry her. I had known her, as I told you before, but a few 
hours, but she had been for years familiar to my imagination. 

It never occurred to me, so blind is love, that Phillis had 
seen me—had spoken with me—scarce one evening in all. No 
doubt she had done the same with hundreds—the next day— 
the next week—that I was a stranger—that I had been for- 
gotten the next morning, or that very evening. All this never 
occurred to me, for I myself had never really fi n Phil- 
lis Leyton for thirty years ; but men brood over things more 
than women. 

I set out then on this Quixotic search, determined to find 
her—in Devonshire ; but I knew not in what part, for ourmu- 
tual friends had long left England and were residing in Flo- 
rence. It was May, but I cared not then for the fashionable 
season, and even trusted myself on the top of a coach. I be- 
gan at Exeter, and went inquiring through the county for Dr. 
Leyton, but without success. 


Sick at heart, I gave up the quest in despair, and turned 
my steps towards Torbay, where I ‘meant to recover my dis- 
appointment in the midst of the beautiful scenery, and then 
return home. It was at Mary Church, three miles higher up 
the coast, that night overtook me, and I put up at the only ale- 
house nigh, and made my usual inquiries, but with little hope, 
of the landlady. To my great surprise she told me, “ Poor 
Dr. Leyton had been their rector for years and years,” and 
then began weeping; that he was dead; he had died broken- 
hearted, and Miss Phillis—remember her, ay, she could never 
forget her, no more could her husband when he was alive, but 
used to talk about her the whole night long! She was so 
pretty, and such a scholar too; but learning never made her 
proud to the last; she would talk to poor folk as if she had 
been one of themselves. Heaven forgive her, for she meant 
no wrong. She doubted not but it was a hard thing for a 
child to break her father’s heart ;—“ Indeed, sir, it went nigh 
to break all our hearts at the time.” 


My good landlady made a long story of it, which can be 
told in a very few words. Phillis returned to Mary Church, 
kind and even more beautiful than ever, but not so contented. 
She had seen the gay world, and had been much admired by 
it; she had imbibed a keen relish for pleasure and could talk 
of nothing but London. She found the country dull and its 
amusements insipid ; cared little to walk in the fields, and less 
to talk with her neighbors; but when she did address them 
her manner was sweeter than ever, being quite as affable, and 
somewhat sad and melancholy. She much, but it was 
poison. She had brought from London novels, in three vo- 
lumes, full of high life and immorality. At last it was observ- 
ed she grew pale and languid, but she never breathed a com- 
plaint; and at times, when she received letters from London, 
which she frequently did, unknown to her father, she regained 
more even than the vivacity usual to her before she left home. 
After some months, these letters became more a and 
assumed, to all appearance, a graver tone, fur would 
tremble to break the seal and weep when reading them. She 
now confined herself closely to the house, and passed duys to- 
gether in her dressing-chamber, to the astonishment of her 
good father, who never dreamed his daughter might have 
fallen in love during her visit. If love it was, I fear she fixed 
her affections neither upon an innocent nor a worthy object, 
for she never bfeathed a syllable of it to her father, and at 
last could not even bear to look him in the face. 

Ere many months, Phillis confined herself totally to her 
chamber. It was about the fall of the leaf, when a stranger 
one evening put up at the “Sun,” and the good landlady says, 
she saw something very diabolical in his countenance. He 
was travelling in haste, for he came in a coach and four, which 
he ordered away that very’ night. The youth, for he was 
scarcely twenty years of age, was richly dressed, and had the 
air of a man of quality. At twelve o’clock that night the etran- 
ger left Mary Church, it was surmised, for : and the 
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next morning, Phillis, who had been heard the evening before 
- weeping bitterly, was missing. Every inquiry was made, and 

the whole county searched, but she could not be found; and 
her father never held up his head afterwards. It is believed 
he heard what became of his daughter, but he told it to no 
one, and soon afterwards died. 

This is the substance of what I gathered from the landlady. 

That Phillis returned to Mary Church many years after- 
. wards, I have learned in the manner I have stated in the com- 
mencement. To know even this is a great consolation ; for, 
to those who have been troubled, mere tranquillity is a bless- 
. ing, and I know not a-bourne more grateful to the unhappy 
than their home. No doubt she could never forget her fault, 
but she had every opportunity—a thing so many desire in vain 
—of repenting it ; and although she could at no place hold up 
her head as she had done, there was no place where she coul 
bury herself in greater quiet. It is not every wanderer who is 
received into the bosom of an indulgent and forgiving home, as 
Phillis Leyton to have been. 

A-word in conclusion. These few pages are a mere scatter- 
ed record of my feelings, but there is nothing in the events 
themselves that can warrant my inflicting upon myself the un- 
happiness Iam lamenting. That I do feel unhappy my lan- 
guage will vouch for me, if what I tell in it does not. I began 
lightly, and would fain have run on in the same buoyant mood, 
for it was my intention to ridicule myself out of my melancho- 
ly, by showing how ridiculous it looked upon paper. Alas! 
alas! every word has grown more and more solemn—every 
period has become graver and more overflowing with anguish. 
I had better break off at once, for I find myself shedding tears, 
and feel I am miserable. 

From the Knickerbocker fer September. 
SONNET. 
* Let the floods clap their hands ; let the hills be joyful together.’ 
Gop !—the eternal torrents shout thy name, 
And the hoarse thunders, smothered in the cells 
Of the huge mountains ; there thy presence dwells 
Through the gray centuries, for aye the same, 








Bathing the cloud-girt pinnacles of snow 
That soar up through the cold, blue atmosphere, 
And stirring where the tumbling cataracts rear 
Their billowy crests, and avalanches throw 
The awful thunder of their mighty creed 
To Thee, their fashioner; earth, air and sea, 
The piping winds which through the sky do speed, 
And the rock-rending earthquakes, worship THEE! 
But Man, of immortality the heir, 
Rears in his heart false shrines, and makes his bamage Gave. 


From the Knickerbocker for Sept 
THE KUSHOW PROPERTY. 
A TALE OF CROW-HILL. 

Every one has become acquainted, either by reading or 
tradition, with the Great Sourn Sea Busste, so appropri- 
ately named, which at one time attracted the attention of the 
English people, swelled into enormous size, exhibited for a 
while the most illusory shapes and gorgeous colors, then van- 
ished in the twinkling of an eye. How many had occasion to 
remember that magnificent scheme, whose hopes, and for- 
tunes, and airy castles, were mirrored in the beautiful bubble 
when it burst! How many look back to it as the source of 
their poverty, who had else been basking in the sunshine of 
fortune, or rolling in hereditary wealth. Alas! did not the 
simple ‘ love simplicity,’ and despise every warning of history, 
the Great South Bea Scheme, with its vast ruin, had been use- 
ful to all posterity. But men do not grow wiser as the world 
grows older, nor are the reproofs of one age remembered by 
another. The simpletons of this generation are succeeded by 
fools in the next, and by raving madmen in the third. One 
bold, one wicked, one disastrous scheme, becomes a challenge 
to another more bold, more wicked, and more disastrous still. 
Egyptian-like, we harden our necks, and sport upon the brink 
of ruin. To behold one madman is distressing—what when 
mania extends itself like a contagious disease ? 

The Great Lanp SpecuLarion is just exploded. Perhaps 
more have perished by it than by the Sea. It is not for us to 
state the causes which prompted this dangerons spirit, or 
whence the unusual facilities to indulge in it to excess. Poli- 
ticians may quarrel about its origin—it is impossible to mis- 
take its effects. Those who were not blind foresaw them; 
the marvel is, that they had not sooner arrived. But the crash 
came—tardily, yet certainly. It was tremendous. It involved 
every one, high and low, rich and poor. Instead of a bloated 
prosperity, we beheld want; instead of a healthy vitality, col- 
lapse; instead of the promptings of hope, the lamentings of 
despair. The arm of industry was grass grew 
green in the marts of commerce, and every fountain of pros- 
perity was dried up. 

The mania began within narrow limits with a few; it ex- 
tended every where to the many. All classes became smitten 
with a sudden, criminal passion of being rich. They bor- 
rowed moneys, and speculated wildly in lands. They thought 
no more of the gradual accumulation of wealth by labor, but 
would escape the curse imposed on Adam. A fortune must 
now be made in a day. The merchant forsook his regular 
and sure traffic for that which promised more than all his ar- 


to barrenness, and, leaving his plough-share in the furrow, 
turned ‘aback. The schoolmaster neglected to sow the seeds 
of knowledge, and looked out for a soil which would yield 
him a more profitable crop. The very children were smitten 
with a precocious lust of gold; and the old were aroused from 
the repose of their age, to hazard their little all, acquired by 
constant sacrifice and toil. It was difficult to find any one in- 
nocent or untouched. Even the ministers of God became un- 
wittingly engrossed in the game. They meditated schemes of 
personal aggrandizement, and returned to the weak and beg- 
garly elements of the world. And they dreamed not why it 
was that religion languished, and why men groveled on earth 
and refused to lift their eyes to heaven. The progress of the 
thing was still onwards, and thousands, trusting in the ima- 
ginary value of their lands, launched forth into luxury abso- 
lutely startling. New men burst from their obscurity, like 
mushrooms of a night, in all the pomp and circumstance of 
wealth. Republican simplicity began to be discarded. They 
consulted books of heraldry ; they affected equipage, and coats 
of arms, and massive plate, and sumptuous living. They pam- 
pered their bodies, entertained their friends, cheated their 
debtors. Splendid mansions arose as if by magic. Lawns, 
and graveled walks, and flower-gardens, and embellished 
grounds, delighted the eye, and gave the appearance of sub- 
stance. Villages enlarged their borders, and aspired to the 
rank of cities; wide avenues intersected the country in all di- 
rections, and the wiseacres, with pupils dilated with amaze- 
ment, exclaimed, “‘ What a change!” It seemed as if the 
bubble never would burst. It went on expanding and ex- 
panding, while the palaces and perspective scenes revealed on 
its surface stood forth with the distinctness of a solid reality. 
Avarice cast its far-seeing eye on the prairies: towns on a 
magnificent scale were founded in the far, far West; the dis- 
mal swamps of the South were exposed at auction in our ci- 
ties—and there was not enough cultivated land for bread. 

No true lover of God and his country, who remained un- 
touched by the prevailing spirit, could look upon its progress 
without fear and trembling. Its moral effect was to enslave 
the souls already too devoted to riches; to stifle all the virtu- 
ous affections ; to give nothing in exchange for love; to ban- 
ish from circulation the pure gold of our natures, producing in 
the end a stoppage of payment, and bankruptcy of the heart. 
But there was another light in which one could not but re- 
gard the preposterous schemes of those who made haste to be 
rich. They were not only culpable—they were ridiculous.— 
And he who would heartily deplore them in the extent, would 
be disposed to laugh at them in the detail. 

During this remarkable phasis of the public mind, Long Isl- 
and, in common with other places, was attacked with the rage 
for speculation. At first, her sturdy farmers, separated like 
the Britons from the whole world, and little apt to be swayed 
by popular influences, bade fair to sleep through the revolu- 
tion. They were too much engrossed in their honest pur- 
suits, to give it any particular attention, and when the world 
beside were running mad, retained their sober senses. They 
drove their long ‘arks,’ or market-wagons, filled with blading 
calves, and bleating sheep, and headless poultry, on a snail’s 
pace to the city—and never had they disposed of their ‘truck’ 
at more satisfactory prices. They certainly had ‘no reason 
to complain,’ nor did they dream, at first, of parting with the 
soil which yielded them such rich abundance. But at last, to 
such a pitch did things arrive, that they could no longer shut 
their minds to conviction. They became sensible that a great 
revolution was going on—that a ‘tide had set’ in the affairs 
of men, which, ‘ taken at the flood,’ would ‘ lead to fortune.’ 
Then they woke up, rubbed their eyes, looked round in amaze- 
ment, and exclaimed that the sun had risen—that they must 
be ‘up and doing,’ and ‘make hay while the sun shone.’— 
Rumors reached them, and a confirmation of rumors, that their 
former friends and neighbors, whe possessed more enterprise 
than they, had dashed boldly forth, and were now placed 
handsomely above the reach of the world. Hardly an effort 
seemed to be required; and ‘if a man would not lift his little 
finger to make a fortune, he deserved to be poor all the days 
of his life.’ And now commenced the same eager haste, and 
scrambling for riches ; the same dismembering of estates, and 
the same partitioning of lands. The plough was laid aside; 
husbandry was neglected, and the spirit of speculation arose 
and breathed over the tranquil life of the island, disturbing its 
waters, as the moon influences the beating pulses of the sea. 
Men were changed in their natures, and became lunatic. The 
slothful exhibited a distempered energy; the poor now ab- 
horred their poverty, and the rich were not satisfied with 
their wealth. The benevolent had nothing to spare, and the 
miser’s hand, which had grown stiff and rigid in holding, was 
relaxed to grasp at more, while the deep and corrupting wa- 
ters of his wealth rose and throbbed with a tide which threat- 
ened to break their barriers. 

First of all, the little bustling city of Brooklyn caught the 
infection. This was not to be wondered at, situated as she is 
with respect to the commercial metropolis, the great centre of 
life, and heart of the country. The sand-banks and hills in 
her suburbs were cut down, meadows and mill-ponds filled 
up, lamp-posts were planted far into the country, and paving- 
stones concealed the soil so lately covered with verdure. The 
nurseries and kitchen-gardens in that vicinity, the flower-teds 
and green-houses, whence so many sweet bouquéts were culled 





gosies could bring him. The husbandman gave up his field 





of land was in request, from the Wallabout to Gowanus, 
Then the Dutch farmers of New-Utrecht, Flat-Lands, and the 
Narrows, became possessed, and cut the most ‘fantastic tricks 
before high heaven,’ selling their hereditary estates and im. 
a of husbandry, so that could their sires have ‘risen 

m the grave, they would have broken their very pipes with 
astonishment. 

Three miles beyond the suburbs of Brooklyn, there js q 
piece of ground which was a few years since completely coy. 
ered with rocks and briars. So unpromising was its aspect 
that human industry had never attempted to redeem it. Be. 
fore the times of speculation, a Frenchman came there and 
bought the whole of this wild spot. No one could conjecture 
his object. He might have been one of that class of his 
countrymen who are sometimes met with in retired pl 
driven from home by domestic troubies, or broken fort 
who live in obscurity, and retain some scanty elegancies of 
life. For while other men, crushed or broken-hearted, prefer 
to lie down and die in their own land, the sanguine French. 
man goes cheerfully into banishment, bearing with him ay 
‘invincible armada’ of choicest spirits, buoyed pe 

above misfortune, a model of contentment to the world. 

It is easy to find Frenchmen in our cities who have known 
better days, fulfilling some very humble occupation with an 
undaunted gaiety, laughing, and dancing, and setting melap. 
choly at defiance ; while in the agricultural districts the more 
advanced in age may be seen tilling the soil, or nurturing the 
grape, and laboring contentedly until the end of their days,— 
Such a one purchased, and did not despair of, this miserable 
spot. He shattered the rocks to pieces, and, digging pits, 
some he sank deep into the earth, others he carried far away, 
and with the rest constructed a high and substantial wall.— 
And he enriched the soil, and planted trees and shrubbery, 
and laid out the whole in a garden. Never did human indus. 
try achieve a more certain victory, or the ‘ stony ground’ re. 
pay more generously for culture. So admirably was it ar. 
ranged, that instead of a few you would have thought ther 
were many acres. He disposed of it according to his own pe- 
culiar taste—not with an apparent, stiff design, but with an 
agreeable, graceful negligence, causing every part of it to be 
intersected with meandering walks, imitating nature, and art 
fully concealing art. It was like some wild place in the God- 
made country, where the hand of man has not intruded— 
where nature pursues her own course, and the birds sing their 
own songs, and the water-brooks rush in their own channels, 
and every new turn reveals some sudden charm and unexpect- 
ed beauty. The woodbines and sweet-briars rambled wherever 
they willed ; the parasitic plants were trained as with a gentle 
government, and the roses, like children escaped from con- 
trol, sprang up every where smiling. And there were bow- 
ers, and rustic seats, and ponds of golden fish. The French- 
man had a wife and daughter. Charming! It was pleasant 
to go out of the crowded town, and walk abroad with these 
‘ pardonnez mdis,’ so kind, so amorous, and so entertaining— 
plucking for you the plants with generous haste, and telling 
you their names botanical. But a company came there, and 
bought the garden for money, and leveled the stone walls, and 
tore down the green-houses, and rooted up all the trees, and 
produced a worse confusion than when the place was covered 
with rocks. And the old Frenchman dicd, and the wife and 
charming daughter retired to another seat, the very image of 
the first. It was full of grapes—a little vineyard of Engedi. 
And there they lived, and they called it Chartreuse—and 
much good may it do them. But what of those who commit- 
ted sacrilege for lucre? Did they satisfy the cravings of their 
greedy souls? No. They met with their just deserts; and 
so it will be with all those who turn a smiling garden into a 
howling wilderness. 

A few miles from this place, in the heart of the country, 
the speculators have founded a magnificent city, fondly cher 
ishing the hope that in some future time the richer classes 
would bring thither ‘ their arms and their chariots,’ preferring 
it even to New-York. They laid out four-and-twenty avenues, 
called after all the States of the Union. They addressed a 
circular, couched in handsome terms, to all classes of citizens 
in the metropolis. They invited the artisan, the mechanic, 
and the manufacturer, who could there pursue their arts more 
easily, and be free from’ the exorbitant rents and charges of 
the town—and the man of leisure, for the site was unequaled 
for country-seats, and the air came pure and fresh from the 
Bay. Indeed, there was no interest crushed or languishingin 
the city, which would not be promoted in East New-York. 
The enterprising founders, to give an impulse to ‘improve 
ment,’ built a tavern—I should have called it a hotel. They 
got a post-office established, which will be a great conver 
ience to the future inhabitants. It yielded four-and-sixpene 
during the last quarter, and should letters become more 
abundant, will, in time to come, return an important revenue 
to the general government. With respect to this place, there 
is every thing to hope for: the water is good, the avenues are 
wide and beautiful, and nothing is wanting but houses and in- 
habitants to make East New-York a very great town. 

The speculating spirit at last invaded all the ancient towns 
and villages on the island. Flatbush and Nyack, Newtown 
and Hell-Gate; Head-o’-the-Fiy and White Pot, the Alley 
and the Bowerie, Black Stump and Buttermilk Hollow; 
Flushing, noted for its princely gardens, and the rural Jama 





for the maidens of Gotham, were all laid waste, and every foot 





ca, abounding in beautiful maidens, and the sandy Rockewsy, 
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barren Springfield; Great Plains and Little Plains ; 
ah and Drowned Meadows; Cedar Swamp and Crab 
Meadow; Hempsted, occasionally called Clam-Town, Mus- 
keto Cove, now called Glen Cove, Success Pond, now called 
Lakeville, Sand Hole and Hungry Harbor, Patchog and Sweet 
Hollow, Jerusalem, Babylon, et Cow-Neek, Mount Misery, 
Jericho, Buckram, Great Neck, Little Neck, and Horse Neck, 
Old Man’s, Fire Place, Shinnecock, Mattatuck and Setauket, 
Canoe Place, Speonk, and Good Ground, Poverty Hollow, 
Hard Scrabble, ‘Skunk’s Manor, Stepping Stones, Oyster 
Ponds, now called Orient, and so all along shore down to 
Ram’s Isiand, and Montauk Point. 


What gave an additional impulse to speculation was the 
construction of a Railroad intended to pass through the isl- 
and, a hundred and forty miles, to Greenport, making Long 
Island a connecting link between New-York and Boston. The 
consequence was, that lands ‘riz’ extravagantly along the 
whole line of the road. Those who would have given their 
own without price, ‘rather than not have the road come,’ 
were now thrown into the greatest perplexity, from not know- 
ing when they had asked enough. Their eyes swelled out 
with greediness ; and if their great demands were acceded to, 
they reproached themselves, because they might have got dou- 
ble, ‘just as well as not.’ Others, who were ill satisfied, ha- 
rassed the company by laying the most exemplary charges and 
damages. Never, in a public enterprise of this kind, did the 
nature of the rout offer fewer obstacles, or the nature of men 
more. On the one hand, it required little trouble to make 
the ‘rough places smooth,’ or the ‘crooked places straight ;’ 
on the other, avarice was heaping up impediments which 
were not to be got over, but removed. It was a proud day 
for landed proprietors, when the cars first passed over a part 
of the rout. Every man who owned a cabbage garden, or an 
acre of ground, and those attracted by curiosity alone, were 
assembled at a convenient place on the Big Plains, a great 
multitude, waiting in breathless anxiety ‘for the ingine to 
come along.’ Then might have been seen a fair representa- 
tion of every part and corner of the island; the Hicksite Qua- 
ker, with placid countenance, reposing sub tegmine fagi, un- 
der the shadow of a great brim; the inhabitants of Babylon, 
Hempsted, and the Plains; the wreckers and fishermen on 
the south side, and the cultivator of the fertile fields on the 
north. And there, too, stood the laborer, with hoe in hand, 
and the bonneted dames who had left their strawberry-patches, 
and little baskets, and the bright-eyed girls of Long Island, 
with their tapering fingers and sweet lips tinged with the ber- 
ry. And they all stood unanimously stretching their necks in 
vain. Every shadow and fleeting cloud is mistaken for the 
train. At last, a positive fellow, shutting up one eye and look- 
ing through his fingers with the other, swore that he saw 
“the ingine a-coming!” 

“Nay, friend, thou art mistaken,” replied a Hicksite. 

The positive fellow persisted. 

“No, no, that ar’ n’t it, that ar’ n’t it,” rejoined athick-set 
man, in a peremptory, nasal tone, which set the matter at 
rest. A half an hour passes away, and a sensation thrills 
through the crowd. The monster is descried, at first a speck, 
a cloud in the distance, then rapidly developing, with all its 
polished furniture and brazen pipes, and long train. It ap- 
proaches—it has swept by—a sublime sight—throwing up 
great volumes of smoke, and rumbling over the earth with the 
swiftness of a thunderbolt! You scarce look at it, when it is 
gone, when out of sight, making your head whirl round. The 
cars are filled with gratis passengers, all anxious to make a 
trial of this new method of going ahead. What a strange 
contrast with those long, low stages of Patchogue, or Muske- 
to Cove, which used to creep along mechanically over the 
turnpike, and through the toll-gates, the horses asleep, the 
drivers asleep, and the passengers all asleep. The rapid mo- 
tion of the cars exhilarates like wine. Now they are borne 
over the level plain, and now through embankments which re- 
verberate the roar of the steam; and now they rush through 
the whole extent of a forest, and emerge as from the cooling 
shadow of a cloud. So rapidly are the scenes shifted from 
the sight, and the landscape goes round as if on a pivot. 


It is impossible to conceive the effect of the engine on the 
animals of the Big Plains. Grazing year after year in a ha- 
bitual quietude, and lulied into sleepiness by the distant rum- 
bling of the surge, they knew not what to make of the terrible 
course of this living, moving, fire-breathing machine. The 
meek-eyed horses, worn out with old age and the plough, who 
stood hanging their long, straight necks over the rails, with a 
forlorn expression of countenance, or breathing in long-drawn 
sighs over the grass, threw off at least a dozen years of their 
age, and became colts again. Their eyes blazed like fire, 
they curved in their necks, pricked up their ears, looked on 
for a few seconds attentively, then snorting and rearing up, 
dashed into the fields, as if they had heard a trump of war. 
But the cows lost their senses altogether. In vain the bell 
rang, and the whistle whistled. They crouched down on their 
hind legs, awkwardly tumbling around in a circle, in a vain 
attempt to rise, or throwing out their long tails, with a vast 
muscular energy, stupidly galloping over the track, cracking 
their shins as they went, and turning neither to the right hand 
hor to the left. The spectators were not less astonished than 
the beasts. They could liken the whole to nothing else but 
hell. They saw the flames blazing, and heard the chains a- 





clanking, and the beast a-roaring—and some of them swore 
that they could smell the brimstone. 

Should this great public work, which has for the present 
faltered and stopped in the middle of the Plains, be carried 
to a completion in more prosperous times, the eastern and 
central parts of Long Island will undergo such a change as 
they have not known since the days of the Puritans. As it 
is, some of the ancient men who remain fast anchored to their 
prejudices, deplore the existing bias of the public mind, and 
tremble for the result. They prophesy evil things, and per- 
haps with some foundation. Alas! the time is at hand when 
no man shall call his hereditary bounds his own—when his 
lawns shall’be cut and severed by iron rails, and the very re- 
cesses of retirement be made to echo with the noises of Pan- 
demonium. The time is at hand when every pleasant nook 
and corner locked in the bosom of nature snall be open to the 
intrusion of the world—when native simplicity shall yield apace 
to heartless feshion, and every hamlet become the resort of 
cockneys—and there shall be no such thing as solitude on 
earth. Shade of Zi man—defend us from that day! 

Having indulged in these preliminary remarks, intended to 
illustrate the temper of the public mind on Long Island, I 
shall beg leave to introduce the subject of the following 
sketch. (To be continued.) 


MAGNETIC DISCOVERIES. 


Mewmortat of Henry Hall Sherwood, praying the aid of Congress to 
enable him to perfect and secure the b of his inven for de- 
termining the variation of the needle, and for finding the latitude 
and longitude by the aid of magnetism, &c., June 15, 1 Referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States im Congress assembled : 

Henry Hatt Suerwoop, of the city and State of New- 
York, respectfully represents: That he is a native of the United 
States, and by profession a physician; that he has long been 
convinced that by the aid of magnetism, new and better 
methods than those now in use might be discovered for deter- 
mining the variation of the needle, and for finding the latitude 
and longitude both by sea and land; that, as the result of 
this conviction, he, for upwards of twenty years, devoted all 
the time which, in his limited circumstances, was not neces- 
sarily spent in the support of his family, to the investigation 
of that science, and of the nature and properties of the mag- 
net; that in these pursuits he has made the following disco- 
veries, hitherto, as he believes, unknown to mankind, which 
will render magnetism an exact science, and prove of great 
practical importance to mankind, viz: 

1. He has magnetised a continuous iron ring as well as a 
circular iron plate ; a result hitherto regarded as impossible, 
and the practicability of which is denied in the latest and best 
treatise on the subject; in proof of which he refers to the 
work on magnetism in the Library for promoting Useful 
Knowledge, by Dr. Roget, of London, published in 1832. 

2. He finds that in the magnetised ring, as well as in the 
magnetised iron plate, the magnetic poles are not in the axis 
of the ring or plate, but at one point on the left, and another 
on the right of the axis, making each an angle of 23° 28’ with 
the axis; the same angle which the polar circles make with 
the axis of the earth. 

3. He finds that the magnetic ring or circular plate has two 
hemispheres, like the earth, and a magnetic equator, and a 
magnetic axis at an angle of 23° 28’ with the axis of the ring, 
and a line of no variation, on which, as well as on the mag- 
netic equator, the needle lies parallel with the axis of the ring 
or plate ; that on the magnetic equator, the dipping needle is 
horizontal ; that on either side of it the dip is in proportion to 
the distance from the equator ; and that at the magnetic poles 
it is perpendicular. 

4. In the magnetised plate and bar, he also finds the same 
law governing the place of the magnetic poles as the mag- 
netic axis ; connecting them makes an angle of 23° 28/ with 
the axis of the plate or bar. 

5. In every magnet, he finds that the magnetic poles are 
not on the outer edge of the ring, plate, or bar, but within the 
edge and at the depression of 2° 23’. 

6. By the magnetic ring he has discovered the true laws of 
magnetic motion and influence, which have hitherto been un- 
known, and which are now, by the use of the ring, and of the 
plate, clearly and easily demonstrated. 

7. By the aid of the magnetic ring, he has discovered the 
precise position of the magnetic poles of the earth, the exist- 
ence of which has been known for a considerable time, al- 
though their true position has hitherto been the subject of 
continual controversy, and has not to this day been even con- 
jectured by any writer on magnetism; and has ascertained 
that the magnetic poles are in the polar circles, or 23° 28’ 
from the poles of earth; and the magnetic axis makes 
that angle with the axis of the earth. 

8. The position of the magnetic poles in the polar circle is 
also confirmed and established by numberless calculations 
founded on this fact, and furnishing results exactly true. 

9. He has discovered that the magnetic poles of the earth 
are not stationary, but revolve in the polar circles; moving 
regularly from east to west round the poles of the earth; and 
that the period of their revolution is 666 years, wanting a few 
seconds ; and that their annual motion is 32’ 26”. 

10. He has discovered that the needle, when on the mag- 
netic equator, always lies in the plane of the terrestrial me- 

idian, or is 1 with the axis of the earth. 
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11. He has discovered what is called the line of no varia- 
tion is not a winding irregular line on the earth’s surface, as 
drawn the latest and best nautical charts; ‘but a circle 
of the earth, er magnetic meridian, passing the mag- 
netic poles, as regular in its form and progress as any other 
great circle of the earth. 

12. Ifa series of magnetic meridians be imagined, passing 

the magnetic poles, he has discovered that the circle 
of no variation is that magnetic meridian which passes at the 
distance of 6° 28’ from the poles of the earth. 

13. He has found that the circle of no variation, like the 
magnetic poles, is not stati , but revolves round the earth 
in 666 years, and 32’ 26” in one . 

14. He has traced the circle of no variation, and has found 
— gh which now <a the continent of America, 

whi rom its cutting the arctic magnetic pole, may be 
denominated = a —- or the pany line of no 
variation, on tem 15th, 1837, passed near, or through 
to Staten dite, tis ing from the north mag- 
netic pole, in latitude 66° 32’ west, longitude 93° 16’ 03” 04’, 
it traversed Hudson’s Bay west of Mansfield and Southamp- 
ton Islands; entered James’s Bay between Lake Muskinaw 
and Abbitibbe River; ran through the Abbitibbe country ; 
crossed the east part of Lake Manitoulin; proceeded a little 
west of Lake Simcoe; passed about 1° west of Toronto; 
crossed the western point of Lake Ontario, and the eastern 
int of Lake Erie; passed about 31’ west of Fredonia, New- 
ork ; about 1° east of Pittsburgh; about 2° 22’ west of the 
city of Washington ; about 32’ west of Charlottesville ; about 
1° 30’ west of Richmond; 35! east of Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; about 7’ west of Wilmington, North Carolina, and about 
1’ west of Cape Fear. Thence it passed the Baha- 
ma Islands; cut the east end of Cuba, about 2’ west of the 
town of Baracoa; cut the western peninsula of St. Domingo, 
about 17’ west of La Vacha; crossed the Caribbean Sea; en- 
tered South America, about 39’ west of Point Gallinas; 
passed about 10’ west of the city of Maracaibo; intersected 
the equator in longitude 69° 09’; passed west of Buenos 
Ayres ; crossed the east cape of Soledad, and cut the antarc- 
tic circle, in 43° 03’ west. The eastern or antarctic semi- 
circle of no variation, he has also traced in its whole pro- 
~~ but from a regard to brevity omits the description of 
it here. 

15. He has ascertained the exact angles which the circle of 
no variation, as well as the other magnetic meridians, make 
with the terrestrial meridians, in e degree, minute, and 
second of longitude on the globe; and has, with great care 
and labor, constructed a series of TABLES, founded on the 
known principles of geometry and trigonometry, by which 
these angles are easily ascertained. 

16. He has also discovered the precise angles which the 
magnetic axis makes with the geographical meridian, in each 
degree, minute, and second of the globe ; and has constructed 
a — of tables by which these angles may be at once deter- 
mined. 

He begs leave further to represent that he has invented a 
new instrument called the GromeTeR, for which he has en- 
tered the caveat for a patent, in the Patent Office, and for 
which, at an expense of more than $1,600, he, more than a 
month since, sent out to London and Paris. This instrument 
consists partly of a dipping needle, and partly of twelve con- 
centric moveable circles, marked respectively with degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, and with corresponding tabular degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. Its practical use muy be easily un- 
derstood by any person unacquainted with the principles on 
which the tables are constructed, if he understands the four 
ground rules of arithmetic. By means of this instrument, the 
following important points may be easily and certainly deter- 


un ae plane of the magnetic parallel of latitude of any 
place. 
2. The plane of the magnetic meridian. 

3. The dip. 

4. The variation of the needle. 

5. The distance of the circle of no variation, and the angle 
a its plane makes with the plane of the geographic me- 
ridian. 

6. The angle which the magnetic axis makes with the me- 
ridian. 

7. The angle which the magnetic meridian makes with the 
geographical meridian. 

8. longitude of the magnetic pole from London. 

9. The exact latitude of any place. 

10. The exact longitude of any place. 

All these are ascertained without the aid of sextant or 
quadrant, or chronometer, or celestial observations, on land 
and at sea, as easily in a cloudy or dark sky as in the clear- 
est sunshine or starlight, and more accurately and uner- 
ringly than by any methods now in use. 

He further represents that the variation of the needle can- 
not be taken by any other method without a celestial ob- 
servation ; that it cannot be eae eae ay 7 hr 
with , in consequence o! motion vessel ; 
that ae and in fir weather, it is rarely taken with 
accuracy; that no observation of the latitude can be taken 
at sea, or on land, without fair weather; and that great 





mistakes are usually made at sea in calculating it; that fair 
weather is equally necessary for taking the longitude whether 
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by the chronometer or any other instrument ; that attempts to | the variation of the needle and the latitude and longitude of 


determine it at sea are known to be generally fruitless ; and 
that great errors very frequently occur, in attempts to deter- 
mine it on land ; that for three centuries it has been the grand 
desideratum of the commercial world to discover a certain 
method of determining the longitude ; that for many years the 
Board of Longitude, in London, offered a reward of £20,000 
sterling for this discovery, without success; that the board 

id tothe artist who made the best chronometer carried out 

Captain Parry, £10,000 steriing, and since then has of- 
fered £8,000 sterling to the person who should devise a 
method by which the chronometer could be used at sea with 
entire accuracy in discovering the longitude; and that board 
gave Captain Ross £5,000 sterling for approaching so near 
the magnetic poie, as 70° 6/ north latitude, and 90° 
west longitude, an error of 3° to 4° of longitude; that owing 
to the impossibility of fixing a ship's exact place at sea, hun- 
dreds leaden vessels are annually lost; that in 1836, as 
reported in the-public prints, more than eight hundred were 
thus lost, most of them undoubtedly from this cause ; that dif- 
ficulties constantly arise in surveys of lands from ignorance of 
the law of the variation of the needle ; and that law suits are 
constantly originating from the same cause; that the same 
difficulties have arisen in fixing the boundaries between the 
United States and the adjacent territories, as well as between 
the States; and that, owing to a mistake by an engineer in 
determining the precise place of the 45th degree of latitude, 
a fort was erected on the west side of Lake Champlain, at an 
expense of more than half a million of dollars, which has 
since been found to be within the limits of Lower Canada. 

He further represents that repeated and direct attempts 
have been made by several foreigners in the city of New-York 
to possess themselves of the entire secret of his invention and 

discoveries, in order, as he cannot doubt, to secure to them- 
selves, if possible, patents in Europe, and if not, to gain a 
high reward from the British Parliament, as well as any honor 
which might accrue from the invention and discovery; that 
Godfrey, a native of Philadelphia, after having invented the 
quadrant, explained the invention to an Englishman of the 
name of Hadley, and disclosed to him his design of taking 
out a patent for it in England; that Hadley anticipated him 
in the patent and the reward, gave his name to the instru- 
ment, claimed the invention as his own, and transferred the 
honor of it, in the view of the world, from America to Eng- 
land ; that, as the discoveries and the invention of which he 
has spoken are wholly his own, he alone is entitled to any profit 
which may accrue from them ; and that should they be thought 
to confer any honor, it is due only to him and to the land of 
his birth. 

He further states, that he has had the honor of explaining 
these discoveries, and of exhibiting the geometer to a con- 
siderable number of the members of both Houses of Congress, 
as he trusts, to their satisfaction; and that he hopes to have 
the pleasure of doing the same to the other members of the 
two Houses during the present week. 

He further represents that he has commenced the publica- 
tion of a volume, in quarto, to explain the discoveries in mag- 
netism, as well as the nature and use of the geometer, to be 
accompanied with numerous plates, and attended with great 
expense; that the manufacture of the instrument, in order to 
introduce it into general use, will require a large outlay, much 
larger than he is able to meet, with no immediate returns, and 
that it is his purpose, if enabled so to do, to proceed to Eng- 
land and France, to secure what he conceives to be a just re- 
ward for the labors of a life successfully devoted to the wel- 
fare of his country and to mankind. 

He therefore most respectfully petitions both Houses of 
of Congress to give the premises due consideration; and if 
the invention and discoveries which he has recited, shall ap- 
pear to them of high importance and value to the people of 
the United States, then to enable him by their friendly ¢ assist- 
ance to proceed without delay, to the accomplishment of the 
objects he has specified, as well as to feel, that in prosecuting 
them thus far, he has not jeoparded the ultimate welfare of 
himself and of a family dependent on his daily exertions for 
their support; he giving an express pledge that for the instru- 
ments purchased for the national ships and for the service of 
the United States, nothing shall ever be demanded for the pat- 
ent. And, as he may find in Europe that the instruments 
may be made with greater acuracy and on better terms, and 
that the works proposed, with the plates, may also be better 
executed there than here, he also requests that he may be au- 
thorized to import both the books and the instruments, as 
both are, in anim t'sense, a national concern, duty free. 

With this statement of facts, he cheerfully commits himself 
to the justice and honor of Congress and his country. 

Washington, June 13, 1838. H. H. SHERWOOD. 

From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Dr. SHERwoop’s GromETER.—We have had on our table 
for a number of days the report of the Committee of the U. S. 
Senate, Mr. Tallmadge Chairman, on the memorial of Henry 
Hall Sherwood, of New York, claiming to have made new 
and important discoveries in magnetism generally, and more 
particularly in the magnetism of the earth; and representing 
that he is the inventor of an instrument called the Geometer, 
whereby, without the aid of the quadrant, sextant, or chro- 
nometer, it is practicable and easy, at sea or on land, and in 
all weathers, to determine, merely by the dip of the needle, 
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any place on the surface of the Globe. These are large 
claims it must be admitted; but so much the better, if they 
are founded on justice. On this point, strange as it may seem 
for an editor. to confess his ignorance, we do not feel ourselves 
competent to a decided opinion. That the.invention 
is real, is cel dispute ; end equally so, that it is ingenious 
and as a matter of science, important. The only question in 
our minds, and it is the great question, as to the practical 
value of the invention, is, whether it ensures, or is likely to 
ensure, that degree of accuracy in determining the latitude and 
longitude, which is indispensable to the safety of navigation. 
An imperfect ‘ observation’ may indeed be better than none, 
especially in the the case of long storms or fogs, when it is 
impossible to make solar or lunar observations; and so far, at 
least, we are prepared to concede to the invention the merit 
of practical usefulness. We do not expect that the Geometer 
will supersede the quadrant, sextant, and chronometer, or any 
of them; yet it may come to the relief of those instruments 
in cloudy and stormy weather, when from the nature of the 
case they are disabled from service. It may also be useful on 
land. 


The Senate report, while it treats the invention and the in- 
ventor with great respect, is cautious in the expression of| 
opinions, as likewise are Commodores Patterson, Jones, and 
Aulick, of the navy, in their testimonials appended to the re- 
port. The Committee, however, say, that while they are un- 
able, from their own knowledge, to pronounce an opinion as 
to the extent of Dr. Sherwood’s discoveries, and of the prac- 
tical operation of the Geometer in all cases, they have seen 
and examined the subject sufficiently to satisfy them that his 
efforts to advance the cause of science, and to confer such im- 
mense benefits upon mankind as a successful result of his ex- 
periments would do, entitle him to the liberal patronage of | 
Congress. Commodores Patterson and Aulick express their 
belief that “ whenever the Geometer can be placed free from 
motion, it will give true results; but that owing to the con- 
stant motion of a ship at sea, the vibration of the needle will | 
be necessarily so great that the accuracy of the result cannot | 
safely be relied upon.” Commodore Jones says, “ The ap-| 
plication of the instrument to its intended purpose, on land, | 
appears to me to have been sufficiently demonstrated ; wheth- | 
er it can be advantageously applied on board a vessel, at sea, is | 
a practical question, which I cannot pretend to decide. I) 
learn, however, that some of the officers of the navy most | 
competent to determine this point, believe that observations | 
sufficiently accurate to render the instrument a valuable ac- 
quisition in navigation, may be made on board of a vessel un 
der way.” There is alsoappended to the report a long letter” 
from Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D.D., who has devoted much 
attention to the subject, and come to conclusions altogether | 
favorable to the invention, both theoretically and practically. | 
Dr. Sherwood’s theory is partially broached in the annexed | 
memorandum, communicated to Senator Tallmadge by James 
Ferguson, Esq. 

Dr. Sherwood’s theory of Magnetism, as applicable to the discovery of 
the latitude and longitude of places on the globe, as far as I have 
been able to understand it. 

This theory proceeds on the principle, that the longitude of 
the north magnetic pole has been determined to be 93 deg. 16 
min: 03 sec. 04 thirds, on the 15th September, 1837, and its 
uniform latitude to be 66 deg. 32 sec.: That this magnetic pole 

‘orms a revolution around the terrestrial pole 666 years, 

less 36 min. That this time was calculated from actual obser- 
vation of the situation of the line of no variation, and cense- 
quently of the magnetic pole in different and distant periods of 
time; That the annual rate of motion of the pole, and line of no 
variation, was determined by dividing 360 deg. by 666, which 
gave 32 min. 26 sec. for the annual rate of motion : That it was 
determined by a series of experiments, that the magnetic axis 
of a magnetised body was always at an angle with the azis of 
the body itself; and that the angle of the magnetic axis of the 
earth was at an angle with its terrestrial axis of 23 deg. 28 
min.; and that consequently the magnetic equator of the earth 
was at an angle with its terrestrial equator of 23 deg. 28 min.: 
That the magnetic axis, and consequently magnetic meridian, 
being always at the same angle with the terrestrial meridians, 
and the motion of the needle bearing a certain proportion to the 
motion of the poles and magnetic meridian, a table was con- 
structed on these principles, which gave the exact angles of the 
magnetic with the terrestrial meridians in the different lati- 
tudes, and the exact difference in degrees and the parts of de- 
grees between the variation of the needle and the variation of 
the line of no variation from any meridian; and thus the longi- 
tude of places was determined. The same table gives the an- 
gles of the magnetic with the terrestrial latitude, and the dis- 
tance of the magnetic equator from the terrestrial equator in 
any longitude. Such is the theory. 

The value of the principles embraced in this theory, de- 
pends, like all others in every branch of practical philosophy, 
upon the character of the facts from which they are drawn; 
but this much may be safely affirmed, that if the facts be such 
as to warrant the principles he has drawn from them, thenthe 
application of these principles to the discovery of longitude 
must, upon the soundest geometrical reasoning, be of mathe- 
matical certainty; for instance, if Dr. Sherwood has been able, 
by deductions from incontrovertible data, to construct a table, 
as he professes to have done, which gives the exact angles of 
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the magnetic with the terrestrial meridian in the different lati 


tudes, and the exact difference in degrees and parts of de 
grees between the variation of the needle, and the variation of 
the line of no variation from any meridian, then the determi- 
nation of the longitude must follow as certainly, as the conclu. 
sion from any demonstrative truth whatever. 

JAMES FURGUSON, 


Animmat Maenetism.—Dr. Sigmond, the talented 
lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the 
Windmill-street School of Medicine, Ladies has 
joined the magnetizers. Some interesting obserya- 
tions on the subject, with a curious case, have been 
published by him, from the concluding part of which 
we copy the following :— 

“It is upon the respiration that my efforts are 
directed, and the principle is precisely that which is 
called ‘ stealing the breath away ;’ besides which by 
the undulations of the air caused by the movemenis 
of the hands, an unusual cold is produced which 
very much assist the effect. The art seems to me 
to consist in obliging the individual again to inspire, 
by the noistrils, the carbon he has already expired, 
whilst the currents of air caused by the extended fin- 
gers produced some effect upon the facial nerves, 
thus inducing the eyelids to fall down. Association 
of ideas is very strikingly evidenced by those who 
have been once magnetized for then the slightest 
quantity of manipulation is necessary, the patient 
evidently having acquired a habit of inhalation by 
the nostrils. It is from the centre of the nose down- 
wards that the effect is most speedily induced, and 
the drawing of the hand downwards from the brow, 
so as to affect the eyes, I find to be quite nec 
towards producing the effect. I do not consider the 
process I have employed by any means perfect ; and 
I have little doubt, when the attention of the profes- 
sion is drawn to the subject, that considerable improv- 
ment may result; at the same time, I 2m persuaded 
that the manipulations may be the cause of very 
great alarm. ‘I have now exercised this art upon 
nearly a hundred persons, and with very general suc- 





|| cess in the earlier part of creation; I have quieted 


delirium, and given sleep where it has been for many 
nights vainly solicited. I am vainly solicited. Iam 
very anxious that the members of the profession 
should try the same process. I think the subject 
very well worthy of investigation, and that it may 
— some light on the phenomena observable during 
sleep.” 





Imitation Wines.—lIt is not perhaps generally 
known, that very large establishments exist at Cette 
and Marseilles in the South of France, for the man- 
ufacture ofevery description of wines. Some of these 
establishments are on so large a scale as to give em- 
ployment to an equal if not greater number of per- 
sons than our large brewries. It is no uncommon 
occurrence with speculators engaged in this sort of 
illicit traffic, to purchase and ship imitation wines, 
fabricated in the places named, to Madeira, where by 
collision with persons in the Custom House Depart- 
ment of the island, the wines are landed in the entre- 
pot, and thence, after being branded with the usual 
marks of the genuine Madeira vintage, re-shipped 
principally, it is believed forthe U.S. The scale ot 
gratuity for this sort of work to the officials interested, 
may be estimated by the fact, that on one occasion 
70 pipes were thus surreptitiously passed at a charge 
of $1,000. 

It is a circumstance no less singular, that the same 
manoeuvre is said to be commonly carried on with 
counterfeit wine made up in Cette and Marseills, and 
thence despatched to Oporto, where the same process 
of landing, branding and re-shipment as genuine 
port is gone through, the destination of this spurious 
article being most generally the U.S. Such is the 
extent of this nefarious commerce, that one individual 
alone has been in the habit of despatching four times 
in the year, 25,000 bottles of Champaign, each ship- 
ment of wines not the produce of the Champaigne 
districts, but fabricated in these wine factories. 





Consiperate.—Pat Hogan once riding to market 
with a sack of potatoes before him, discovered that 
the horse was getting tired whereupon he dismounted, 
put the potatoes on his shoulders, and again mounted 
saying—“ it was better he should carry the praties, 
as he was fresher than the poor baste.” 
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~The Political Struggle.—Within two months of this time 
the States of New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Michigan, Ohio, New- 
York and Massachusetts, will hold their annual or biennial 
Elections, and in each except Georgia the People will express 
their wishes respecting the future financial action of the Fed- 
eral Government and their approval or disapproval of the ‘ In- 
dependent Treasury.’’ Local and minor questions will of 
course influence the result; but we hope as well as believe that 
the great question which engrossed the attention and almost 
arrested the action of Congress at its two last sessions will now 
be put at rest by the People. It is indeed high time the mat- 
ter were settled in some way; and, however important it may 
be that the Government should adopt an enlightened policy, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is even more important that 
it should resolve on some system, and pursue it. The succes- 
sive changes, or rather fluctuations, of the last six years have 
wrought more mischief; than could have arisen from any one 
scheme consistently and persevering pursued. If if were de- 
cided that Iron, rated at one hundred dollars to the ton, should 
form the only legal Currency, and that project were persisted 
in, the country would eventually accommodate itself to the ac- 
tual condition of things, and settle into a steady even though 
restricted prosperity. But, while changes are made from year 
to year, and new principles are evolved to-day to be put in 
practice to-morrow, and rejected or superseded the day after, 
it is impossible that the consequent fluctuations in the value of 
property should not result in much individual distress and 
bankruptcy. The question—Shall the Revenues of the Fede- 
ral Government be henceforth collected in Bank Notes and de- 
posited in Banks unt 1 wanted, or be collected in coin only and 
kept in Sub-Treasuries, under the lock and key of certain of- 
ficers of the Government ?—is now distinctly submitted to the 
People. By common consent and desire, it has become the 
Main Question for the approaching Elections. Most moment- 
ous are the consequences which must flow from the decision ; 
let it be made, then, with all earnestness and a mutual resolu- 
tion to abide the result. 

More than twelve months ago the ‘ Divorce of the Govern- 
ment frora all connexion with Banks’ was proposed and ex- 
plained by Mr. Van Buren in his Message at the opening of 
the Extraordinary Session of Congress. It has since been 
continually discussed in Congress, in Messages and Reports, 
in public meetings, in the newspapers, and in every form in 
which discussion is possible. It is understood now as well as 
it ever can be except by practical operation. Nowis the time 
to pass upon it. Eleven States are about to elect a full half 
of the next Congress, and to indicate the opinions and wishes 
of more than half the population of the Union. Let their votes 
proclaim what they are willing to stand by, and let Congress 
immediately conform its action to their decision. 

We have reason to believe that such conformity will follow 
of course. We are sure that Mr. Van Buren, whatever some 
others may do, will not again press the Sub-Treasury scheme 
if the People now equivocally condemn it, but will immediately 
inquire what other plan may be adopted to the exclusion of a 
National Bank, to which he is known to be invincibly hostile. 
On the other hand, a considerable number of the Whig Mem- 
bers of Congress will next winter withhold all active opposi- 
tion to the scheme if the People now approve it by according 
atriumph to its advocates. ‘They will do so not only in sub- 
mission to the will of the People and in the conviction that the 
question should be brought to issue in some way, but in the 
further conviction that, if there prove to be a majority in favor 
of trying the new project, it ought to be put in practice imme- 
diately, so as to afford the country an opportunity of reviewing 
its judgement by the light of experience in the Presidential 
Election of 1840. 

If the result of the pending Elections should be favorable to 
the Sub-Treasury project, we need not say that that project 
will be adopted in its integrity and completeness. The idea 
of building Sub-Treasuries and paying Sub-Treasurers to keep 
Bank Notes from depreciation is too clumsy and expensive a 
farce to be played off in so important a matter. Neither, we 
infer from what we have heard, will the idca of authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to buy and sell Stocks be toler- 

ated. Indeed, that suggestion of Mr. Woodbuury was em- 





phatically overruled in the Senate last winter. If the Govern- 
ment reject Paper it will confine itself to Coin—no half-way 
work will be thought of. The danger of Specie being hoard- 
ed by the Government to such an extent as to deplete and de- 
stroy the Currency is a very remote one if not wholly imagin- 
ary. So long as we go on adding regiments to the Standing 
Army and spending Thirty-odd Millions per annum, the dan 
ger will be altogether in a contrary direction. 

The friends and the opponents of the Sub-Treasury Scheme 
have therefore every thing to stimulate them to arduous exer- 
tions in the pending contest. The result must be decisive of 
the fate of the Great Measure; and, since the issue of the 
struggle in Maine, it is apparent that whichever shall succeed 
must do it by the most unsparing exertions. South Carolina 
will declare for the Sub-Treasury—almost by acclamation ; 
and Arkansas will probably sustain it by a sufficient majority. 
Maryland, Delaware and Ohio are most likely to decide against 
it, thouzh every foot of ground will be contested with despe- 
rate energy in each of them, and the issue in neither is free 
from doubt. Massachusetts will go against the Scheme, about 
as strongly as South Carolina in its favor. Georgia has so 
confused and jumbled her National attitude with local politics 
that her voice may not be clearly expressed in the coming 
contest. But New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey and Mich- 
igan will speak directly to the purpose ; and in each of them 
both parties are alike enthusiastic, confident, and animated by 
the most desperate resolution to command success. With 
them rest the decision of the question. If Pennsylvania and 
New-York decide alike, the contest is over. If they divide, 
the result will depend on the decision of the smaller States. 
With such incitements to exertion, and such momentous con- 
sequences depending on the issue, we cannot doubt that the 
vote about to be. taken will exceed by many thousands any 
that has ever been cast by the same States. New-York alone 
will in our judgement poll 380,000 votes—a greater number 
than was ever cast in one year in all the States south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio. 


Rise of Grain and Flour.—The advices received from 
Europe at the close of last week were extremely unfavorable 
to the realization of an average Grain Crop in Great Britain. 
It seems that the summer has been remarkably tempestuous 
and rainy, and the products of the earth are later in coming 
to maturity than usual. The Wheat Crop was barely tolera- 
ble, but had not yet been secured; and such was the weather 
that much loss was seriously apprehended. The same state 
of things was exhibited throughout the grain-growing sections 
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last refused to sell at the latter price! Corn went up in com- 
pany to $1 18 1-2, and Rye to 1 12 1-2. ‘We go to press 
without hearing how the Market is to-day, but our impression 
is that the advices from Liverpool last night by the Garrick 
(three days later) will at least prevent further advances. 
Cotton is well sustained, and quick at our quotations. Rice 
is also in demand. Ashes have advanced. With regard to 
these articles the advices from Europe justify the current rates. 
Stocks fall, both here and in Europe, in consequence of the 
demand fer money to employ in Grain and other speculations. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Matng.—Nearly every township and plantation in this State 
has been heard from, and the majority for Hon. John Fairfield, 
Administration candidate for Governor, is between 3 and 4,000. 
The few towns to hear from will increase it very slightly. The 
aggregate vote is enormous—beyond what any man could have 
esteemed possible a fortnight ago. The highest vote hitherto 
having been less than 74,000, when great exertions were used, 
it was thought that the number might now reach 80,000, but 
it will hardly fall short of 90,000. The increase in Oxford, 
Waldo and Penobscot is especially heavy, and the defeated 
party are of course sanguine that foul voting has been permitted. 
The charge appears to rest on inference rather than testimony. 

Of the members of Congress, the Administration party have 
elected Nathan Clifford in York, by about 4,000; Virgil D. 
Parris, in Oxford, by over 2,000 ; Hugh J. Anderson, in Wal- 
do, by about 3,000 ; Thomas Davee, in Penobscot, &c. by 6 or 
800; and Joshua A. Lowell, in Hancock and Washington, by 
3 or 400. This last is a gain—-the Whigs having elected Mr. 
Noyes, in August last, at a special election, by a small majori- 
ty, but they were beaten in the reguler election which soon fol- 
lowed. 

The Whigs have elected George Evans in Kennebec by 
some 2,800, and Benjamin Randall in Lincoln by about 800. 
In Cumberland, it is supposed that Albert Smith, Adm., is 
chosen by 5 votes; but in so close a contest the official car- 
vass can alone determine absolutely the result. Two years 
ago, the Whigs elected but one out of eight Members, but put 








in two more afterward as vacancies occurred. Now they will 
have but two. 

The Senate stands the same as last year: Adm. 4 in Cur 
berland, 3 in York, 2 in Oxford, 2 in Penobscot, 2 in Waldo, 
| 1 in Hancock, 1 in Washington—15. Whig, 4 in Lincoln, % 
in Kennebec, 2 in Somerset, 1 in Hancock and Washington 
—10. One of the Administration Senators lacks three votes 
of a choice in Cumberland, but will be easily elected when the 





of Germany, Prussia, &c., so that serious fears of a deficiency 
in Europe had begun to be ascertained, and orders were sent | 
out to this country to purchase. An immediate advance in | 
our Market was the consequence of the reception of these ad- | 
vices, and orders were despatched in all directions to buy | 
largely. The price, after some fluctuation, appears to have | 
settled here for the present at $9 for common brands, and $9 | 
12 for choice Genesee. The arrival of the Great Western— | 
now anxiously expected, with dates ncarly a month later—will | 
settle the doubt with regard to the European Crops, and jus- 
tify or disappoint the expectations of the operators. We 
doubt whether Flour can maintain these advanced prices, but 
time will show. The pretence of a short crop in this country 
we cannot believe well founded. It will be a work of some 
delicacy and much ingenuity to attribute this rise to Banks 
and a superabundance of Paper Money. If there shall prove, 
after all, to be no real deficiency in Europe, we believe prices 
will recede to the neighborhood of eight dollars. Meantime 
our farmers have an opportunity of realizing very comfortable 
prices. 

The Rise of Cotton in Europe is quite another affair, and 
is more universally gratifying. It arises from the increased ac- 
tivity of trade and manufactures, creating an increased demand 
for the great Southen staple, and especially from the large o- 
ders for goods from this country which are now being filled. 
We hope and believe that the advance already realized will 
be sustained, if nothing further. Prices range in this market 
from 11 to 13 1-2 cents. 

Rye and Corn are also tending upward—or rather, have 
gone up with Wheat and Flour. Rye $1 12 1-2; Corn $l a 
03. Oats 47 a 50 cents. 

P, S.—Friday.—Flour advanced yesterday as we were 








writing the above to $9 25, $9 37 and $9 50. Holders at 





| Legislature meets. 

| The House is doubtless revolutionized. As the laws of 
Maine require a majority of the whole number to elect to any 
office, and as several small towns are often classed together 


| to elect Representative, there is of course no choice in a good 


| 


many districts, and the Administration have not yet a clear 
majority of the whole number. The victorious party, how- 
| ever, rarely find any difficulty in making up such a majority 
| in the special elections afterward. 





|_ Counties. 1838. Kent. Fairfield, 1837. Kent. Parks. 
| York...... (complete) ..4581 5578 3488 4036 
Cumberland (do.) ..6412 6516 5054 5079 
Kennebec... (do.) ..7466 4696 6190 3560 
Waldo..... (do. 202213 4755 1509 2939 
Lincoln...- te. +5815 5031 4716 3583 
Somerset... (do.)  ..4087 3894 3226 258] 
Penobscot.. (do.) ..4811 5794 4305 4513 
Oxford..... (do.) ..3023 5126 2198 3553 
Hancock... (do.) ..2295 2601 1871 2145 
Washington (37 towns)..2190 2240 1876 1990 

221 towns... 42893 46231 34433 34123 


Majority for Fairfield3,338, Kent 310. 


Vermont.—The new Senate of this State will be divided as 
last year, 20 Whig, 10 Administration, viz: Whig—Wind- 
sor 4, Windham 3, Rutland 3, Addison 3, Orange 3, Benning- 
ton 1, Chittenden 1, Grand Isle 1, Orleans1. Administra- 
tion—Franklin 3, Washington 2, Caledonia 2, Bennington 1, 
Chittenden 1, Essex 1, (by 14 majority.) The vote was close 
in Bennington, Caledonia, Chittenden, Essex, Orange and Or- 
leans. Franklin—where the “ Patriot” question is predomi- 
nant, and Gov. Jenison and Heman Allen, M. C. especially 
unpopular from their efforts 'to preserve neutrality—has gone 
for the Administration tickets, to dcfeat them. 

The House of Representatives is reputed to stand 150 Whig 
to 80 Administration. Last year, 128 to 92. There is some 
little difference between the several accounts. 
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The yote for Governor, from about seven-eighths of the 
State, is given below from the last Vergennes Vermonter. We 
believe Addison, Bennington, Caledonia, Chittenden, and per- 
haps Windsor, are complete—the others imperfect. It will be 
seen that it is contrasted with the entire vote of last year. 
There has been a large increase since then, as will appear 
when the votes are officially canvassed. Gov. Jenison’s ma- 
jority will be near 6,000. Last year, 4,500. 

For Congress, Hon. Hiland Hall (Whig) has a little over 
1,000 majority; Hon. William Shade (Whig) 3,000; Hon. 
Horace Everett (Whig) nearly as many. Hon. Isaac Fletcher 
(Adm.) 400. The returns are not officially canvassed till the 














Legislature meets. 
1838 Jenison. Bradley. U8S39 Jenison. Bradley. 
Addison, - - 2203 876 2236 1129 
Bennington, - -1715 1765 1329 1309 
Caledonia, . - 1779 1889 1557 1550 
Chittenden, - -1725 1732 1668 1366 
Essex, - - 290 322 209 277 
F in, - - 790 713 1065 897 
Grand Isle, - 187 112 247 215 
Lamoille, - + 609 934 550 731 
a - 2096 2039 2175 2416 
Orleans, - - 995 822 978 852 
Rutland, - - 2519 1262 2478 1334 
Washington,- - 1435 1925 1605 2147 
Windsor, - - 3545 1592 3562 1627 
Windham, - -2281 1433 2601 1879 
Total, 22,161 17,416 22,260 17,730 


Fourth District.—The St. Albans Franklin Messenger 
gives the following as the complete returns of the Congres- 
sional Election in that District : 


Smith, Adm. & Patriot. Allen, Whig. Briggs, W. Scatt. 
Franklin...... 1542 1096 130 4 


Chittenden.... 1479 1553 218 22 
Lamoille...... 559 366 18 10 
Orleans....2+. 356 427 0 6 
Grand Isle .... 164 261 1 3 

Total, 4100 3703 367 45 


Smith lacks 15 votes of being chosen. 





Itt1no1s.—We have two or three different returns from 
this State professing to be complete and official, but on care- 
ful examination we find none which may be fully relied on.— 
Our political readers must wait another week for them. Mean- 
time it is fully ascertained that Col. Thomas Carlin, Adm., is 
elected Governor by about 1,000 majority, Stinson H. Ander- 
son, Adm., Lieutenant Governor by about 1,500, and John 
T'. Stuart, Whig, Member of Congress from the Third Dis- 
trict by some 50 to 90 majority. There are some halfa dozen 
conflicting accounts from that District also, but the result is 
no longer sputed. The Vandalia State Register silently 
withdraws its ‘ official’ statement of 397 majority for Douglass 
in Greene, and concedes the election of Stuart! It looks as 
though there had been something more culpable than error in 
this business. 

We shall not republish our table this week, since the vote 
«if Henry County is not fully settled, but it is reported 58 and 
agein 70 majority for Stuart. His majority in the District 
will be about what is given in that County. With that excep- 
tion, we see nothing to alter in our table of last week. 

An account has been going the rounds this week, derived 
‘by the Albany Argus, via Chicago Democrat, from the Van- 
dalia State Register, giving the following as the complete of- 
ficial result . 

Gov. Carlin, Adm., 30,564 
Edwards, Whig, 29,501 28,703 
Adm. majority, 1,063 Adm. majority, 1,567 
Congress, 3d Dist. Douglass, 18,352; Stuart 18,308. 
Electing Douglass by 44. 

Every one of these statements is in our judgement as im- 
perfect and incorrect as the last is now known to be, though 
it may be nearer the actual result. Another table, which ap- 
peared in the Daily Whig this (Friday) morning, giving Car- 
lin 995 majority, is equally mistaken. The true vote is heavier. 


Licut. Anderson, 


Davidson, 


30,270 





A Young Men’s Convention of the Administration party of 
this State assembled at Utica on Wednesday. 
midable in numbers and determined in spirit. 
ker, Esq-, of Erie Co. was chosen President. 


It was for- 
George P. Bar- 


“ Fulton Republican” is the title of a neat new Whig pa- 
per at Johnstown, N. Y., by Darius Wells. The old ‘North- 
ern Banner’ has been sold out to the Administration party, 
and is now the “ Fulton County Democrat.” 


THE NEW-YORKER. 








1838. 
Counties. 


Audrain ....... 103 
Barry ..ssesee. 71 
eee 938 
Benton........ 27 
Caldwell, ..... 2 
Clark,. ..sesess 141 
Clay, seccceees 500 
Cole, ..eeeeceee 132 
Cooper, eoccese 540 
Clinton, ....... 109 
Chariton....... 152 
Carroll, ....... 52 
Calloway, ..... 775 
Crawford, ..... 148 
Cape Girardeau, 501 
Davies,........ 33 
Franklin, ...... 347 
Gasconade, .... 141 
Greene, ....... 77 
Howard, ...... 652 
Jackson, ....2.. 285 
earemssereee 141 
Jefferson, ..... 277 
Lafayette, ..... 304 
Lincoln,........ 433 
LS@la, ccccccce SSL 
Ldmm,wccccesces 38 
Livingston..... 51 
Macon......... 137 
Morgan, ....... 107 
Montgomery, .. 266 
Marion, ....... 751 





8 
335 


New Madrid,... 
Pettis, .......-. 135 


eee 
Pulaski, ....... 91 
,, ee 
Perry, cocccece 318 
acetone - 127 
Randolph, eocee 
Pe ocdetecce 
Ripley,........ 18 
Saline, .....2.. 277 
St. Charles,.... 515 
Shelby, ....... 119 
St. Lovis,......1951 
St. Francois, ... 223 
St. Genevieve, . 168 
Stoddard,...... 101 
Scott, cecsco eo 185 
Taney,........ 6 
Van Buren,.... 57 
Warren, .....-. 237 
Washington, ... 
Wayne........ 60 


. Total, 


Whig—Senate, 22 
Adm— “ 16 


Wilson, 


16,708 17,193 


hig. 
Allen. 
102...... 130 
95...202 460 
954...002 513 
96...26- 299 
Q..eeee 337 
139...0+. 147 
544.0... 835 
205...... 799 
5B7B.cceee 592 
131....+. 833 
163....+. 368 
48...... 193 
782. .000- 633 
249. .000. 255 





135..+e0. 514 


113. 
671. 


evees 374 
coeee 886 
328...... 636 
154...... 336 
284...... 305 
315.2200. 075 
430.2... 510 
325..00+- 392 


14...06. 125 
SS.eeee. 235 
157.2002. 257 
112... 320 





96.0005 295 
D.cccee 276 
340..0000 145 
146...... 216 
709...... 638 
96..+00- 454 
99.0045 604 
319...... 309 
165...... 277 


513..6++. 487 
54.0... 306 


Ad 
Harr’n. 





23,425 23,187 


m. 1836. Prest. 

Miller. Whig. V. B. 
124, wees 
416...... 0 55 
510......714 567 


WI. weve 4 75 
337.... (no return.) 


147.... (no return.) 
800......282 347 
808...06. 73 576 
594.... (no return.) 
806...... 48 129 
361...... 84 188 
193....+. 33 142 
634..44+4446 616 


254.204. 59 86 
659......140 435 
205.... (no return) 
473.220.1383 . 338 


515..00e6- 81 115 
365....6. 11 140 
881.....-354 619 
597.....-183 489 
330..e06- 78 240 
298.2006. 89 138 
379..000-165 294 
510...2+-275 236 
B91..e060197 298 
126.... (no return.) 
234.... (no return.) 
247.... (no return.) 
323. .000- 5lL 216 
219. .+0--169 92 
590..60+-343 338 
5470004280 896317 


291.... (no return.) 

276.... (no return.) 

140.... (no return.) 
16 


415 
230 


625... 65 80 
307 .. cee 17 «173 
267...... 40 108 
420.. 232 221 
418......195 399 
314,......122 151 
B05..e00- 2 70 
294...06-135 178 
343. 0000.282 237 
153...06. 31 63 
1154......843 €18 
178..++-144 197 
178. .02+ 47 97 
B@l.cocce 17 170 
435.... (no return. 
197.... (no return. 
204.... (no return.) 
192...06.150 376 
487.200 245 311 


305.... (no return ) 
7,337 10,995 





Kentucky.—A full and corrected list of Members elected 
to the House of Delegates, gives the following result : 

House, 66 
“ 34 
Whig majority in joint ballot, 38—last year, we believe,40 
“ The Western Patriot,” Kentucky, has been changed 

from au Administration to a Whig paper. 


Total, 88 


“ 50 











for Senator. 


New-Yorx—Nominations.—The Whigs of the Third Sen- 
ate D strict nominated Hervey Watson, Esq., of Schoharie, for 
Senator, in Convention at Albany. 

The Whigs of the Fourth District have nominated Bethuel 
Beck, Esq., of Warren, for Senator. 

The Adm. party of the Fifth District, in Convention at 
Utica, on Wednesday, nominated Joseph Clark, of Madison, 


The Whigs of Clinton County have nominated Andrew 
Moore for Assembly, and Horace Boardman for Clerk. 
The Administration party in Jefferson County have nomi- 


nated Isaac H. Bronson for Congress, Charles B. Hoard, 
Joseph Graves, and Rufus Watson, for Assembly. 


Oswego Co.—The friends of the Administration have no- 
minated Samuel Hawley of Oswego and Orrin House for As- 


sembly. 


Hon. A. P. Grant declined a renomination for Con- 
gress, and David P. Brewster was recommended to the Con- 
gressional Convention of Oncida and Oswego. 


Thomas A. Tomlinson, Esq., of Keeseville, has been no- 





minated for Congress by the Whigs of the District composed 
of Essex, Clinton and Warren Counties. 


It is a very close one. 


Twenty-Third District—The Whigs of Onondaga and 
waa Counties have nominated Hon. Victory Birdseye of 
Onondaga and A. L. Foster, Esq., of Madison for Congress. 








NORTH CAROLINA ELECTION, 





1838. 1836. 
Countries. Dudley. Branch. Dudley, Spaight. W; 

By cocccece 161......1012 24. 
Ashe, ......... 433 -378...... 386 421... 9 
Buncombe..... 772 396......1194 533......3 

225.2000. 336 489......9 
inenss m27......0 
58...00- 359 124......2 
ist 217...0.. 755 — 
Burke, ........1384 278....+.1257 516...... 
Cabarrus...... 442 158...... 643 227.. “3 
Columbus, ......190 142...... 210 185......1 
Carteret, ...... 428 48...... 111m. rerr: | 
Currituck...... 56 332....+. 70 419......0 
Chatham, .....1026 250...... 932 Mae. 
Chowan, ...... 370 104......(no returns.).. 
Cumberland, ....657 608...... 499 800... 
Camden,........347 88...0.- 425 49.. 
Caswell,.......+248 870...... 116 1067......0 
Craven, ....+..556 284...... 268 669. 
Duplin, ........365 411...... 300 754... 
70.0 00.21218 68... 


Davidson, oeeee1412 
9 





Granville, ......872 
eS 
Greene, ....... 350 
Guilford, ......1342 
Halifax, ........458 
Hertford,.......335 


Iredell, .......1324 
Johnston, .....+.715 
Jones, ...0s000. 213 
Lincoln, ....... 634 
Lenoir, ....++++.213 
Macon......... 44 
Moore,........ 555 
Montgomery, .. 949 
Mecklenberg, .. 781 
Martin, ........282 
New-Hanover, . 235 
Nash, ......00. 186 
Northampton, ... 439 
Onslow, ....... 422 
Orange, .......1480 
Person, .....+. 
Pasquotank, ... 535 
Pitt, ccccccccces OST 
Perquimons,.. ..382 

WANs. eeeeee03312 
Randolph, .....1148 
Rockingham, .. 540 
Robeson, ...... 453 
Richmond, ..... 504 
Rutherford .... 504 
Sampson ..... 00,445 
Surry, .. 
Stokes. ....20.- 
Tyrrell ....... 250 
Washington, ....322 








ceed 
Z..eee- (newcounty) ., 
71 1191......0 
«+ 308 564......0 


+ 977  wpeee 





286.. «(no returns.).. 0 

61...... 171 275. scene 
121. .66..1155 475. 000004 
321.2005 565 465..06..1 
116...... 376 264......2 

Ticscce Oe 158......1 
eee 143 459......0 
186......1283 226. 200004 
142...... 364 672. cool 

39. cee. 228 198. ccccck 
1540...... 695 1674......0 


262.ee00- 192 





627....0 275 
281.2225. 342 ’ 
- +. 1048 a 
e» 869 d 
cccce 20 eevee 
587. eevee 234 730... oon 
412...... 102 579. .00..0 
240....-. 604 234......2 
180...... 252 513....+01 
1308......1237 1132...+..1 
369.224. 230 498......0 
Qleeeeee 491 259. 0000.2 
Q7S****** 483 511.2 000.3 
33... 2240-479 49.2 eee 3 
23.0000 +1642 117...40.4 
59.22.1009 
509...... 300 
443...++. 408 
37. ee00+ 617 
+e + 1473 


+» 419 
189..00.. 887 
765..e0+ 828 
339 
46.2402. 377 











| 


cowwowoowoooreconnwonr~ 
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Wilkes, ....°.. .1223 $5... 0c 00 3957 

Warren,........ 101 651...... 92 673. .000.0 

Wayne, ........383 342...... 180 T26.cc0od 

Wake, .....+++.937 920...... 864 991......0 

Yancey coccteoe 161 464...... 105 548... cccel 
Total, 38,116 21,155 33,993 29,950 102 8&8 


Hon. Felix Grundy has entered upon the duties of his new 
station as Attorney General of the United States, formally r- 
signing his seat in the U. S. Senate for the ensuing session. As 
the Legislature does not meet this fall, it is presumed that 
Gov. Cannon will appoint Ephraim H. Foster, Esq. of Nash- 
ville, (Whig) who has been elected the successor of Mr. Gru- 
dy, to fill the seat the ensuing winter. 


Gen. James Irvin is the Whig candidate for Congress in 


the Huntingdon and Centre District, Pa. 


Wm. W. Potter, the incumbent, will oppose him. 
William Dubose, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., has been 
nominated as a Sub-Treasury candidate for Congress, in op 
position to Hon. Hugh S. Legare. 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Whig Member of Congres 
from Essex South District, Mass., declines a reélection, and 
is about to resign his seat. 
Messrs. Briggs and Grennell, able Whig Representatives 
from Western Massachusetts, decline a reélection. 
William B. Calhoun has been renominated. 
Col. William G. Childress is the Adm. candidate for next 
Congress in the Murfreesboro’ District, Tenn. 
The Boston Atlas has come out in favor of Gen. Harrison, 
as the available Whig candidate for next President. 
Charleston, S. C.—The late vote for Mayor of this city 
stood as follows: H. L. Pinckney 600, Col. James Lynah 575, 


Dr. Joseph Johnson 203, Dr. J. W. Schmidt 141. 





appear to have had nothing to do with the contest. 


We presume Hor. 


Hon. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


ll 





Col. James W. Stephenson, late Receiver of Public Mo 


" neys at Galena, Ill, and first selected by the Administration 


as their candidate for Governor of that State, died at 
Galena on the 12th ult. aged 32. 

“The Courier” is the title of a new and fair paper—ap- 
parently Whig in politics—at Greenfield, Mass. 

Hon. James K. Polk is fairly on the course as the Adminis- 
tration candidate for Governor of Tennessee. He intends to 
canvass the State, and to be elected if possible. Gov. Cannon 
will probably be again the Whig candidate. Election next 


August. 
A. O. P. Nicholson, Esq. of Maury county, is the Admin- 


istration candidate for Congress in Mr. Polk’s District. 


THE CROPS. 

The Corn Crops on the Eastern Shore.—The Centreville 
(Md.) Times of Saturday, says: “‘ The season for saving fod- 
der having arrived with our farmers, we can pretty nearly judge 
now what yield the corn crop will give—it will be a light, in- 
deed, a very light one. 

In some fields of corn one fourth of a crop will not be made; 
in others, the best, only half a crop will be realised. 

Some of our farmers who have a little old corn on hand pro- 

retaining it till the next season, being satisfied that the 
present prices are too low, or they fear that their fields will 
not yield a sufficiency to supply the demand.” 

The Crops on Long Island.—The corn is good, but will 
fall short a fourth. The wheat abundant and of fine looking 
grain, but wanting weight.—The potatoes diminished one 
third, but the crop what there is of it is excellent quality. 
Rye greatly injured. Grass (second crop) totally destroyed 
by the drought. The farmers were obliged to feed their cattle 
on corn stalks. The kitchen vegetables and the fruits, especi- 
ally melons, were never better. The remark as to wheat, it 
is said, applies to all the crops in the northern and middle 
states. [Evening Star. 


Crops in the South.—The New Orleans American of the 
11th inst. says: “From various sources, we learn that both 
the Sugar and Cotton crops look remarkably fine, and if not 
injured by storm, promise to be most bountiful. Some new 
crop cotton sold in this city on Saturday at 13 cents. The 
quantity yet received is small, the planters not being willing 
to lose this fine picking weather in sending it to market.” 

Crops in Kentucky.—The Editor of the Ky. Star says: 
“Crops are generally good throughout Kentucky. We lately 
passed through a large portien of Breckenridge and Hancock 
counties, and found, that every farm was laden with ‘cum- 
brous food,’ although there had been but little rain for about 
forty days.” 

Crops in North Carolina.—The corn and tcbacco crops in 
Caswell and some other counties are said to promise well, but 
in sections of Orange and Wake, the drought has been severe- 
ly felt; indeed, we hear that corn has already been sold in 
Orange for $7 50 per barrel! The district between Halifax 
and Wilmington, however, and indeed the coast generally, pro- 
mises an excellent crop of corn. [Raleigh Star. 





The Wabash Courier of the 6th inst. says:—TIn this State | 


(Indiana) and Illinois, as far as our knowledge extends, the 
prospects of an abundant corn crop were never greater, and 
nothing but an uncommon early frost can blight the hopes of 
the farmer as to this important stanle. Indeed, this year pro- 
mises, so far as the West is concerned, to be one of unusual 
abundance in the production of all the necessaries of life. 


Indian Movements.—The Opelousas (La.) Gazette of the 
ist instant, has the following in relation to anticipated Indian 
movements near the Sabine :—‘‘ We learn from a gentleman 
direct from Fort Jesup, that much excitement prevailed in 
that quarter, on account of intelligence that Indians to a large 
number, well mounted, had left the territory assigned them by 
our Government, and advanced to within 15 miles of Nacog- 
doches. The Texians under General Rusk, were preparing 
to encounter them. General Houston despatched a messen- 
ger, who arrived at Fort Jesup, the day our informant left, 
with a request of the loan of some field pieces. Col. Many 
declined loaning any national property, but despatched Lieut. 
Henry with a guard, to ascertain the condition of things, and 
it was expected that the 2d regiment would enter Texas on 
receiving his report. 

“ We are told that intelligence had also reached Fort Jesup 
that the Caddoes had left the United States territory without 
any avowed design.” The editor adds, that if the facts are 
as above stated, (and one Natchitoches paper of an earlier 
date would seem to confirm them,) we may expect another 

ian war, more formidable than any since the time of Te- 
cumseh. 

The Indians.—Major General Gaines left St. Louis on Sa- 
turday evening, the 1st inst. with all the troops stationed at 
Jefferson Barracks, for Fort Leavenworth. From thence, it 
is the intention of the General to proceed to the Illinois river, 
in the Indian territory, to attend the Council to be holden in 
the Cherokee council house. He will be accompanied by the 

ons now stationed at Fort Leavenworth. The Republi- 


armed force at the assembling of the council, will have a most 
salutary effect upon the tribes who may be present. The ob- 
ject of the Cherokees in collecting all the tribes in Council is 
very generally believed, by those familiar with the Indians, to 
be for the purpose of war, and is very similar to the course 

ued by Vesameab and his brother in the last war. Those 

iliar with the Indian character say that the girdle of wam- 
pum sent with the messenger to each tribe, is indicative of 
their intentions. The promptness of the movement on the 
part of Gen. Gaines, will, however, we believe, any 
present attempt at hostilities. That they are impending, how- 
ever, is beyond all question.” 

Frontier Conflicts —The Bangor Whig of Thursday says 
the new settlers upon the Aroostook have driven off the Pro- 
vincial trespassers. It appears that, a fortnight since, six or 
eight teams came up from St. Johns River, and as usual be- 
gan to trespass upon the timber on the Aroostook. The set- 
tlers associated themselves together, about one hundred in 
;number, and immediately drove off these tresspassers from the 
| territory. It will be recollected that the Aroostook is on this 
| Side of the St. Johns, and within the acknowledged jurisdic- 
|tion of Maine, although within the tract claimed by Great 
Britain. 

Indians of the West.—The Philadelphia National Gazette, 
alluding to a paragraph from the Opelousas Gazette already 
published in our columns, stating that a body of Indians had 
invaded Texas from the North, &c. makes the following com- 
ment : 

The mounted Indians to which it alludes, we presume are 
the Choctaws, who with the Caddoes (or as they are errone- 
ously called below, Faddos) and the isolated Cherokees under 
the chief Bowles, have had for a long while past numerous 
meetings at or near the head waters of the River Trinity, 
| doubtless with hostile intentions towards our defenceless front- 
Should the Third Regiment mentioned in 








lier settlements. 
‘the intelligence, move in the matter, which we sincerely hope 
\there will be no occasion for, we should dread the result. Our 
| knowledge in regard to the present garrison at Fort Jesup, its 
location and defences, would lead us to suppose that the gar- 
irison would have sufficient to do to take care of itself, without 
| thinking of its neighbors. The Third Regiment is a gallant 
|band, and will contribute its quota to ‘repel invasion and sup- 
| press insurrection,’ but it cannot be expected that two hundred 
men can successfully oppose some thousands of fierce savages. 
The Caddoes alone are a numerous and formidable tribe, and 
the ferocity of the Choctaws is well known. 


Indian Troubles.—From Fort Snelling, a letter of 18th 
August, published in the St. Louis Bulletin, relates that a band 
\of six Chippewas were attacked in the neighborhood of that 
Fort by some forty Sioux. One of the Chippewas was killed 
land one Sioux. The Agent interposed and prevented further 
| bloodshed ; and the commanding officer of the Fort deeming 
ithe Sioux the aggressors, demanded the delinquents. Two 
|young men were given, and being subsequently punished by 
| their own tribe, were then released. 


Land Office Sub-Treasurers.—The following is a list of 
\defaulting Sub-Treasurers connected with Land Offices in 
| Mississippi and at one point in Arkansas. All these immense 
| defalcations, it will be seen, are of recent date. 

Due from W. P. Harriss, March 16th, 1836, - - - $109,178 08 








Due from C. D. Boyd, Aug. 31,1837, - - - - - - 60,107 13 
Due from L. Hawkins, Nov. 9,1835, - - - - - = 115,474 74 
Due from J. W. Stephenson, Jan. 28, 1838, - - - - 859 
Due from &. W. Beall, March, 1838, - - - - - - = 36,095 39 
Due from R. H. Sterling, Jan. 1838, - - - - - - 11,762 53 
Due from A. Mitchell, Feb. 28, 1837,- - - - - + = 54,635 55 
Due from A. Hutchins, Nov. 1837,- - - - - - = 15,234 00 
Total - ---+-*+-+eee 2 2 © $577,410 00 





The Deposite System.—The Richmond Enquirer says :— 
“Tt may gratify the public at large, to know what is the prac- 
tice at present. We understand that the Collector and Post- 
master of this city receive Virginia Bank Notes as cash, for 
customs and postage, and deposite the same in Bank, the lat- 
ter holding themselves bound to pay specie, if required—just 
as was the practice two years ago.” 

Major General Macomb has issued the following Order 
forbidding the enlistment of any British deserter into the U. 8. 
Army. We are not clear that this is either politic or equita- 
ble. When did Great Britain ever do so good-natured an act 
for any other nation ? 





Heap-Quarters, Detroit, Sept. 8, 1838. 

1. Officers authorised to enlist men for the Army of the 
United States, will be particular not to enlist deserters from 
any service’ whatever, especially from the British Army in 
Canada. 

2. Officers commanding on the frontier will not allow non- 
commissioned officers or soldiers to pass into Canada, nor will 
they allow any British deserter to come into the forts, bar- 
aie or camps of the United States. 


ALERANDER MACOMB, 
Major General Commanding-in-Chief. 





The elections in Wisconsin and Iowa took place on the 
10th inst. A Delegate to Congress from each is to be chosen, 





can observes—“ There is no doubt but the presence of this 


Et 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
The packet ship Wellington, from London, and the Sylvia 
de Grasse, from Havre, bring dates to the 13th ult. from Eng- 
land; and to the 11th from France. 
Liverpool Cotton Market.—An advance of 1-8d. per lb. 
on the lower qualities of American had taken place, and the 
sales were very extensive. 
Trade, in the manufacturing districts, was brisk, and the 
prices of goods improving. The price of Grain continued to 
advance in consequence of an anticipated failure of the crops 
in certain parts of England, Wales and Scotland. In the 
southern counties of England, there was a prospect of an 
abundant harvest, yet not sufficient to make up for the loss in 
other districts. 
Lonpon, August 10. 

We are now certain of a deficient harvest, and as there is 
also reason = Set 8 Be Se ¢ in those countries 
from which we have been in the habit of supplying our defi- 
ciency of food, something very nearly plate. ny a famine 
may be reserved for us in the course of the ensuing Winter. 
That, at all events, there will be a large importation of foreign 
corn, does not admit of a doubt, and we know, from past ex- 

rience, that a large and sudden importation of corn invaria- 

ly leads to a corresponding exportation of specie, and conse- 
quently to a curtailment of the currency ; the banks then with- 
hold their discounts, bankruptcies follow, and the country is 
once more involved in all the horrors of a commercial panic. 

Gen. Hamilton has succeeded in negotiating the South 
Carolina loan with a mercantile house in London. 

Mr. Muhlenburg, Minister from the United States to Austria, 

arrived at Vienna about the 25th of July. 
The French blockade has been made the subject of some 
discussion in London. An application has been made to the 
British ministry by the merchants, to interpose and relieve the 
commerce of Great Britain from the inconveniences of the 
blockade, by mediating between the two parties and bringing 
them to an adjustment. 

Slave Trade.—On the 7th of August, Lord Brougham 
made, in the House of Lords, the following notice, which was 

to without a dissenting voice : 

“ That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, duti- 
fully to submit to her Majesty that the slave trade, which the 
Congress of Vienna most justly described as having degraded 
Europe, desolated Africa, and afflicted humanity, nevertheless 
still continues with great intensity ;-that, notwithstanding the 
various treaties and conventions which have been entered into 
by her Majesty and her royal predecessors, with different 
powers for the suppression of this craffic, and notwithstanding 
all the endeavors of successive administrations at home, and 
of her Majesty’s ministers and agents in foreign countries, and 
of her Majesty’s naval force employed in this service abroad, 
the trade has been aggravated in all its horrors ; and that it is 
the opinion of this house that a general concurrence of the 
great powers professing Christianity in a declaration that the 
slave trade, by whomsoever carried on, is piracy, and ought 
to be punished as such, is, under the blessing of God, one of 
the most probable means of effecting the abolition of that trade. 

“ That this House is further of opinion that, in all treaties 
to be contracted between her Majesty and her allies, the con- 
cession of a mutual right of search of their commercial ves- 
sels respectively, would be another of th® means likely to at- 
tain this most important object ; and that this House most re- 
spectfully — her Majesty to represent these their opin- 
ions, and wishes and hopes, in such manner as to her Majesty 
shall seem most likely to be effectual to her Majesty’s several 
allies. 

“ That this House cannot refrain from expressing to her 
Majesty the deep concern with which they ron observed, 
from the papers which her Majesty has caused to be laid be- 
fore them, that Portugal has not yet fulfilled the engagements 
which she has taken towards this country, by concluding with 
Great Britain an adequate treaty for the suppression of the 
slave trade.” 

Parliament.—The proceedings of the Earl of Durham in 
Canada have occupied much of the time of the British Par!ir- 
ment. His ordinance, by which thirteen of the persons im- 
plicated in the rebellion or in the attempts to invade the prov- 
inces, were directed to be sent to Bermuda, has been strongly 
assailed. The objections urged against it are, that the indi- 
viduals in question had not previously been tried and convicted 
by a jury. Lord Brougham has brought a bill into the House 





of Lords, declaring such measures are not authorized by the 
powers confided to the Earl of Durham, and for indemnifying 
those who have issued or acted under it. It had passed to a 
second reading, and apparently with the consent of ministers. 


France.—Ship Alexandre.—Several bags, forming part 
of the cargo of the Alexandre, on being landed at Bordeaux, 
have been found to be stained with blood. Information ot 
this circumstance having been given to the Judge d’ Instruction, 
he ordered them to be deposited in a place of detention. The 
fact comes in corroboration of the declarations of the cook rela- 
tive to the murder of the captain and part of the crew. 

The statue of Napoleon, which is to be placed on the sum- 
mit of the column, at Boulogne, will be of bronze, and is wo be 








and a Legislature consisting of 13 councillors and 24 Repre- 
sentatives, besides County 


executed by Baron Bosio, member of the Institute. 
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——LEEERRREEEEEEE EEE 

The Constitutionnel expresses its mingled astonishment and 
regret at the demand made by the French government for 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s expulsion from the Swiss territory— 
‘a demand which this journal fears will lead to a rapture be- 
tween France and one of her oldest and most faithful allies. 

A most destructive co: tion occurred at Elbceuf, on the 
6th ult., by which the great woolen manufactory of M. Rando- 
ing was totally destroyed, with all the machinery, etc,; some 
adjoining buildings were also seriously damaged. The loss is 
‘estimated at a million of francs, and more than 300 work- 
people are thrown out of employment by this calamity. 

As a proof of the enormous importation of colonial produce 
which takes place through the agency cf the Commercial As- 
sociation of Amsterdam, it is stated that at the public sale to 
be held at the commencement of September (two are held 
e year,) 400,000 bags of Java coffee are to be sold. 

The frigate United States, arrived at Malta on the 18th July, 
and landed her despatches for the Consul at the Lazaretto. 

According to advices of the 14th ult. Smyrna was quite free 
from the plague, and no fresh case had been recorded for 
twelve days previously. 

According to accounts from Smyrna of the 20th ult., the 
Ottoman fleet was still in the Dardanelles on the 17th. Ty- 
nese had made its appearance on board some of the ships.— 

tters from Constantinople, received at Smyrna, stated that 
two regiments of Lancers had secretly left in the night for the 
frontiers of Syria. Great quantities of arms, clothing, etc., 
had been sent in the same direction, which circumstance had 
probably given rise to the report that the fleet might go to the 
coast of Syria. The basis of a new convention relative to 
Egypt had been laid before an English Commission, which was 
to make its report to the British Ambassador. 

The Hainau Gazette states that the commission nominated 
by the Germanic Diet to examine the petitions relative to the 
affairs of Hanover, is composed of the envoys from Bavaria, 
Saxony, Electoral Hesse, and Mecklenburg. 

The French journals begin to complain that the blockade of 
Mexico seems to promise to be vain and eternal. Another 
vessel has been sent out.—The Cuirasseur has just arrived at 
Brest from the Coast of Mexico. 


Spain.—Espartero’s reason for tendering his resignation is 
said to be this: The Minister had forbidden him to attack Es- 
tella unless certain of success, and enjoined him merely to keep 
the Carlist force in check until Gen. Oraa should have gained 
a victory over Cabrera, and be so enabled to detach 10,000 
men from his army to reinforce that of Espartero. He replied 
by sending in his resignation. The Queen and President of 
the Council of Ministers wrote to him soliciting him not to 
throw up the command. His answer had not been received. 

Letters from Bayonne of the 5th inst. mention as positive 
that General Espartero would not attack Estella until acquaint- 
ed with the result of the operations of Gen. Oraa in Tene 
Arragon. Don Carlos had arrived at Segura, in Guipuscoa. 
A sortie effected by the Christino garrison of Irun had been 
unsuccessful; the Carlists of Vera and Lesaca united and re- 
pulsed the Christinos, and drove them into the town. The gue- 
rilla chief, El Mochuelo (the owl!) of the Queen’s army, made 
an incursion into the Ulzama on the 28th ult. and carried off 
to Pampeluna some of the principal inhabitants of the valley. 

Official accounts had reached Paris from Bayonne on Wed- 


nesday evening, announcing that on the 20th ult. General Oraa |) 


had effected a junction with the other divisions of the army of 
the centre, in the neighborhood of Moreilla. The place was 
invested on that day, after a slight resistance from Cabrera, 
who returned to Cuitones. Oraa’s heavy artillery left Aclaniz 
on the 2d inst. and on its arrival the operations of the siege 
were to commence immediately. 

The accounts from Saragossa, dated the 2d, state that Gen. 
San Miguel was on the 27th ult. attacked at Orcajo by Ca- 
brera. On the 28th General Oraa, who arrived to his support, 
completely defeated the enemy, and pursued Cabrera as far 
as Morella, the investment of which place was immediately 
commenced by the Queen’s troops. 

PortuGat.—The Miguelites are about making another ef- 
fort to regain the throne. Money and bills of Exchange had 
been sent from Rome to the disaffected portions of the King- 
dom and several distinguished officers had left for the same 
destination. 

Eayrt.—The Semaphore of Marseilles quotes a letter of 
the 17th ult. from Alexandria, announcing that, after a sangu- 
nary engagement, Ibraham Pacha had finally subjugated the 
rebel Druses, who had been driven from Haouran, with the 
loss of 4,000 men killed and 2,000 taken prisoners. An en- 
voy frdm the Porte was daily expected in Alexandria, with 
full powers to negotiate with the Pacha the diplomatic and 
financial conditions of his entire independence. 

Be.oium.—It is stated in letters from the Dutch Ambassa- 
dor in London, that the ‘ grand conference’ had settled the 
territorial question, and were engaged in a discussiqn upon 
the national debt. 

Private letters from Warsaw, dated the 28th ult., have ar- 
rived. They contain a reference to an extraordinary conspi- 
racy said to have been detected in the Polish capital, and to 
which was attributed the numerous arrests that had lately tak- 
en place in Warsaw and elsewhere in Poland. From these 
letters it would appeer that the intention of the conspirators— 


among whom were several Russian officers—was to blow up 
the Emperor in the fortress of Bola, which it was known he 
would vist, or rather, to visit which was the chief object of 
his journey. 

Advices from Cairo of the 24th ult. state, that reports of a 
probable war had again circulated in that city, and that 2400 
recruits, who had been in training there during the last six 
months, had suddenly been ordered to march for Syria, across 
the desert. Mehemet Ali was still at Alexandria on the 17th, 
but had sent for the steamer Nile, to embark in her in case 
any event should render his presence necessary in Syria. 


THREE DAYS LATER. 

The packet ships Garrick, Capt. Palmer, and Echo, Capt. 
Mallett, arrived here on Thursday evening, with Liverpool 
dates to the 16th ult. and London to the 15th. 

We do not regard them as fully sustaining the anticipations 
of the flour operators on both sides of the water. There are 
a variety of accounts—shaded, obviously, by the personal 
views and interests of those who give them—but we infer 
from the whole that the prospe:t of a tolerable crop had im- 
proved, and that the weather was better. The London Her- 
ald of the 14th states that “‘the weather had taken a decided 
turn for the better, and that during the last three days they 
had had as fine harvest weather as could be desired.” We 
believe this may be relied on. Still, there had been no fall of 
prices, but rather an advance. The rise was extending over 
Europe, and had been felt at Leghorn. The King of France 
had issued an Ordinance against the exportation of Bread 
Stuffs from that Kingdom. (Ridiculous!) The four-pound 
loaf in London had risen to 11d. and was expected (by one 
class) to reach a shilling. 

Mr. O’Connell having been reported to have said in a pub- 
lic meeting that the American Embassador is a breeder of 
Slaves to sell, and thence a disgrace to human nature, Mr. 
Stevenson called on him for an explanation. Dan denied the 
correctness of the report, and the matter was dropped. 

There is little Continental news. 

Lisbon papers and letters to the 8th inst. contain intelli- 
gence of the defeat of the Miguelist rebel banditti who have 
so long ravaged several provinces of Portugal, and the capture 
and execution of the noted chief Remechido. 

Advices from Bayonne of the 9th inst. state that Gen. Es- 
partero continued to concentrate a formidable force near Lo- 
grono, and that the roads of Castile were covered with con- 
voys of every description on their way to the army of the North. 
A letter from Onate of the 6th mentions that Maroti had trans 
ferred his head quarters to Villamayor, a league in advance of 
Estella. 

The Saragossa Novicio of the 7th confirms the announce- 
| ment received by Telegraph that General Oraa had again de- 
| feated Cabrera on the 2d, and that Gen. San Miguel had 
reached Cerollera on the 4th with the siege artillery. The 
Carlist garrison of Morella had hoisted a black flag with 
| O’Connell’s arms, a death’s head and cross bones, but that it 





Accounts from Alexandria of the 20th ultimo were received 
| to-day by way of Trieste. The Captain Pasha, who had gone 
thither to settle the differences between the Porte and Pacha 
| of Egypt, was said to be on his return, after obtaining a satis- 
| factory result through the intervention of the Consuls of the 
| principal European States, aud it was expected in consequence 
| that the Turkish fleet, which was at Poros, waiting the issue, 
would return to Constantinople. It was known by the letters 
of the 17th that the Pacha of Egypt, who, in his capacity of 
merchant, has been accumulating a large stock of cotton for 
the last 18 months, intended at last to dispose of a portion of 
it, but these letters state that he was not able to obtain the 
| price he demanded, and that he was determined to make large 
| shipments for sale in this country. The circumstance, with 
| others, has helped to establish the belief of the differences with 
| Turkey having been settled, as this stock of cotton was among 

the ‘ munitions of war,’ by which an intimation was conveyed 
| to his adversary that he was prepared for the worst. 


| would soon capitulate was gencrally believed. 











The Late Rain.—The Richmond Whig says: We regret 
| to hear that the fine rains we had here on Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day did not extend far up the country. At Wilmington (Del.) 

we hear there was very little. 
| Wool.—The vast quantities of this article which have been 
transported from this wool growing section for Boston and 
| other markets, during the few wecks past, are astonishing.— 
Almost daily, eight horse teams pass through our village, 
| groaning beneath their loads of this commodity. We under- 
stand from a gentleman who is acquainted with the matter, 
| that but little remains unsold in this vicinity. 
| [Newport (N. H.) Argus. 
Yortheastern Boundary.—The Boundary Commissioners, 
Messrs, Dunn, Norton and Irish, are now in this city, and we 
understand, are making arrangements to procced without de- 
lay to run the line, under instructions from Gov. Kent, pursu- 
ant to the resolve of last winter. [Bangor Whig. 








The Mormons.—We copy the following from the Missou. 
rian of the 12th inst., from which jo it would seem 
that much excitement still exists in the Counties adjoining the 
settlement of the Mormons : 

“Last Thursday morning, about 250 Mormons, armed and 
equipped complete, came into Davies County, and surrounded 
a Mr. Adam Black’s, an acting Justice of the Peace in Da. 
vies, and, by threatening him his life, forced him to subscribe 
a paper by which his liberty, as a free man, is gone. The like 
affair has been forced from Mr. Enoch Riggs, and they have 
threatened insult and death to all who may oppose their steps 
of treason. Immediately after the above affair, their forces 
were augmented to the number of from 300 to 400 men, all 
well armed, headed by Joseph Smith, Sidney Rigdon, and 
Lyman Wright. They have literally overrun a considerable 
portion of this country, destroying the crops of grain that may 
be in their way. 

“ The lives of many of the most prominent men of Davies 
County are threatened. Several men have been sent to Cla ‘ 
Ray, Jackson and Lafayette Counties, and it it is seri 
believed the Mormons have taken and killed them. The men 
who have been sent are William Bowman, Col. William Pep. 
nington, Maj. Etherton, Wilson McKinney, and Theodore 
Pennington. This morning we received a call from the citizens 
to march to Millport. We have arranged about two hundred 
men in Livingston, and we call upon you for aid. 

“The Mormons are said to have lately gone to the Far 
West; and it is the prevailing opinion here that there they 
are fortifying for a siege. 

“The above does not comprise any thing like the whole 
length to which the Mormons have gone. They have, in ad- 
dition, threatened to take Jackson County, and every thing 
does indicate a battle ; and if we do not get aid very shortly, 
our country is ruined.” 





More Lynching.—Two abolitionists? were lynched near St. 
Louis, about two weeks ago. The circumstances, as related 
by the St. Louis Republican, are these :—“‘ Two men went to 
the negro quarters of a respectable farmer, residing about 4 
miles from St. Louis, and after some conversation with two of 
his negro men, proposed that for one hundred dollars they 
would carry them to Canada. The negroes accepted the pro- 
position, and a night for their meeting was fixed. The ne- 
groes immediately communicated the facts to their master, and 
arranged it that upon the night of their meeting the master 
and his friends should be within hearing distance of what 
passed. On the night appointed the two abolitionists and the 
two negroes met at the appointed place, the master and two 
others being concealed close by. The abolitionists enquired 
of the negroes if they had arms, and being informed they had 
not, insisted that they should return to their master’s house 
and take his, and also a couple of his horses—as for saddles, 
they could easily be got any where. 

After sufficient conversation had passed to satisfy the mas- 
ter and his friends of the truth of the negroes’ statements, 
they rushed in, seized the abolitionists, bound their hands, and 
then bade them run for it. As soon as they started, the mas- 
ter, his two friends, and the two negroes, all joined in a whip 
ping chase, whipping the abolitionists as they ran. In this 
manner they followed them about three miles. Having pre- 
viously given them orders to leave the State, they made for 
the nearest point on the Mississippi, where they were set 
across, the man who set them over declaring that he would 
crop them when he got them on the other side, that they might 
be known in future.” 

[ Wedon’tsee the evidence that these men were abolitionists. ] 





Money Items.—A statement of the condition of the Banks 
in New Orleans, on the 3d inst. exhibits their situation as fol- 





lows : Assets. Liabilities. 
Specie - $3,653,641 | Capital $40,482,509 
Discounts 50,226,704 | Circulation 4,993,313 
R.Est. Stocks,&c. 8,825,303 | Deposits 6,637 ,903 
Balances due 418,755 | Bills payable 1,444,400 
Post Notes 1,225,400 
$65,124,393 $63,784,869 





The St. Louis Republican says, the Canal Fund of Illinois 
being exhausted, or at present not available, the State Bank of 
Illinois, we are informed, has agreed to advance the sum of 
about eighty thousand dollars, which will prevent any susper~ 
sion of the works, before the meeting of the Legislature. 


Business Prospects.—No visible improvement has taken 
place in the aspect of business, within a few weeks past. The 
absence of many of our citizens on tours to the North, or plea- 
sure excursions—the exclusion of strangers from the city, 
through a dread of sickness—the littleness of demand for 
plies from the country above—and the fluctuations in 
from a state of suspended specie payments—all tend to pro 
duce almost a stagnation in business. We are pleased, how- 
ever, to find the universal voice of the public assenting to the 
statement that business is sensibly reviving and that a very 
fair winter trade may be anticipated. 

The health of our city continues good. <A few scattering 
cases of yellow fever have occurred, such as every season, how- 
ever healthy, must produce. But the sickness has not — 
to any extent, nor evinced any of the pip wn of an epideme. 

[New Orleans paper, 11th. 
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7 The type on which this paper is printed is exclusively from the 
Foundry of Geo. Bruce & Co. 

*_* We wish to sell the Music T: heretofore used in the Quarto 
New-Yorker—a small, well-arranged font. It may be had very cheap. 
‘We have some other small second-hand fonts for sale. 


7 Our Quarto and other subscribers whose subscription expired 
with the last number are earnestly requested to return this one—not 
next, or some one next winter—with the’ name, Post Office and State 
fairly written thereon. Those who neglect to do this will be consid- 
ered as wishing to continue. We trust no one will disregard this 
earnest requisition. 

ihe several sets of the two last Volumes of the Quarto 
New-Yorker, which we will sell at the subscription price if applied for 
soon. Also two or three of Vol. II. Sept. 1836 to March 1837. 


subscribers who have lost or defaced numbers of their 
siedcon be re-eupplied at the subscription price. Early application 


is desi 
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faith? The contract between a publisher and his patrons is one which 
law seldom is or can be called in to enforce. It is emphatically a mu- 
tual obligation resting on honor alone. If a publisher should collect 
three or four thousand dollars in advance and then stop his paper, or 
even ‘suspend’ its appearance for a year, the world would execrate 
him as a swindler. But he is no more so than the subscriber who takes 
his paper and refuses to pay for it, or ‘suspends’ the payment for a 
year or two to suit his own convenience. Punctuality and good faith 
are the pillars of social prosperity ; he who refuses or evades the dis- 
charge of an obligation because he can do it with impunity, is doing 
his part to throw mankind back into barbarism and utter demoral- 
ization. 





“ Sanders’s Spelling-Book.”—A new Elementary work with this ti- 
tle has just been published by F. J. Huntington & Co. 174 Pearl-st., 
which possesses many claims to public approval. The reading lessons 
are judicious, the directions to learners perspicuous, and the idea of 
defining two or more words in a spelling lesson by each other is hap- 





».* Subscribers can have their volumes neatly bound and | 
on reasonable terms, by leaving them at this office. 

(C7 Our Agents universally are hereby requested to transmit state- 
ments of their accounts with this office, and of the condition of our ac- 
counts in their respective towns, as soon as may be. Traveling Agents 
are especially urged to send us an immediate statement, informing us 
where we may address them. 

Dr. Moses Hart has fully and satisfactorily settled all accounts with 
this office, and has relinquished the Agency of the New-Yorker. 

*,* We send specimen copies of this number to our Agents. Will 
they oblige us by making some effort in our behalf? 
pec tlic < isan le 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘Sai sail on, thou peerless barque’ (music) is declined. 

—— ~ doing a recent visit to the Catskills’ do. 

‘ David’s Lament for Absalom’ do, Writers who choose scriptural sub- 
jects that have been so admirably treated already, must write re- 
markably well if they would avoid a failure. 

«Gen. Williams’ (Extract from Lee) will probably appear. 

‘The Changelessness of Love’ do. ‘ Autumn is coming’ do, 

* Lines written beneath an oak,’ &c. (E. C. &.) ditto. 

‘Zecco, a Tale of Grecian Vassalage,’ do. 

«Human Changes’ lacks force, and borders on the common-place—a 
common fault, but one we mean not to countenance farther than we 
must. : , 

«Never Refuse a Good Offer’ is a clever story, but its great length will 
preclude its appearance in our columns, 

«Last Wish,’ and ‘Stanzas,’ (Stella,) will speedily appear. 








TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC. 

Four years and a half having transpired since The New-Yorker was 
first issued, and two and a half since the commencement of the Quarto 
Edition, we now present the first number of our Sixth Quarto Volume 
on entirely new type, and with such improvements in style as expe- 
rience has suggested. We instance the fact that this is the third time 
within the brief space above indicated that our sheet has exhibited the 
evidence of such renovation as some proof of the assiduity and zeal 
with which we have labored to fulfil our obligations to the Public. 

We need say nothing here with respect to the character of our jour- 
nal, further than that it will be substantially what it has been. Ar- 
rangements are now in progress to secure additional aid in its literary 
conduct, the result of which will be announced in due season ; but the 
seniority in its Editorship will probably remain unchanged. The de- 
partments of Original and Sclected Literature, Political, General and 
Local Intelligence, will claim the same relative space and attention a» 
hitherto. Our general aim will still be to present the largest amount 
of useful and interesting matter, with little or none calculated to offend 
the just prejudices or pre; of any. Without hoping to ac- 
complish the hopeless task of pleasing all or of silencing objection and 
cavil, we yet mean to present such a sheet as will be read by the great 
majority of the old with approval and the young with profit and grati- 
fied attention. 

We might have appealed more directly to the public eye by adding 
some inches to the size of our shcet, but we have not been satisfied 
that we should thereby add to its interest or value. Our Foliois now 
as large as can be well printed, and our Quarto so large that we are 
obliged to compress its pages something closer together than is desi- 
rable, in order to print them together on the largest press in New- 
York which is adapted to such work. A sheet of fair size clearly 
printed suits our taste better than an acre of print only here and there 
intelligible, or made out but by the help of a night-glass. 

Enough of this—yet we cannot close without returning our thanks 
to the large majority of our patrons for the generous appreciation 
which they have evinced in regard to our humble labors. One year 
ago we were absolutely compelled either to abandon our enterprise 
altogether, with a heavy loss to ourselves and a temporary one to our 
best friends, or ask an increased price for our paper. After much de- 
liberation and anxiety, we chose the laiter course, fully expecting to 
lose a great share of our subscribers. In that apprehension we have 
been agreeably disappointed. Some few have felt constrained to 
withdraw, yet their place has been supplied by others; and we now 
stand in a position far more favorable than when we made that appeal 
to their sense of justice. We trust the future will evince our lasting 
gratitude, 

To that class of subscribers who from negligence or convenience 
withhold from us the reward of our labors, we would fain say a word. 
We know that the times have been unpropitious, and that many who 
would gladly pay all just demands upon them have been absolutely 
unable, But is that a reason why any should defraud a newspaper 
publisher out of his hard-earned two or three dollars? Who is there 
80 poor that he could not easily earn such a sum? Who so base that 

he would not rather deny himself some indulgence than break his 





pily adopted. We rejoice to perceive that the orthography of Dr. 
Webster has been followed, instead of that of Johnson and Walker. 
On the whole, we like the book, and cordially recommend it to the at- 
tention of School Committees, Superintendents, Teachers, &c. &c. 


Republication of Foreign Reviews and Magazines.—Mrs. Lewer’s 
editions of Blackwood’s Magazine and The Metropolitan for August 
appeared on Saturday last—the former on new type very similar to 
our own, and both in the good style which has hitherto distinguished 
these Republications. The Metropolitan contains some excellent pa- 
pers—The Courtier of the Reign of Charles IL, by Mrs. Gore; The 
Loaded Dice, by the O’Hara Family; Mems in the Mediterranean ; 
Venice and its Dependencies; The Queen’s Diamonds, by Joseph 
Price, (late of this city,) &c. &c. The tale of ‘ Phillis Leyton,’ which 
we have extracted from the original edition for this week’s paper, will 
be found interesting. 

Blackwood contains an article on Arnold’s History of Rome; Son- 
nets by the Sketcher; Thoughts and Images, by Archeus; tale of 
*The Avenger,’ and ‘ The Lace-Merchant of Namur; with some heav- 
ier articles, and closes with ‘ Christopher in his Cave,’ after the fash- 
ion of ‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ and other widely famed papers of old 
Christopher North. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review—July number—was issued by Mrs. 
L. some two weeks since. (Office cor. of Broadway and Pine-st:) 











Religious Souvenir for 1839.—We have been shown a set of plates 
intended for the Religious Souvenir, edited by Mrs. Sigourney, and 
which will be published early in the season. The engravings are all 
exceedingly neat, and comprise an interesting variety of subjects. 
The publication in every respect will be superior to any former num- 
ber. The following is a list of the engravings :— The Infant St. John,’ 
me by Miss Ann Hall. ‘A Cottage in the Marquesas,’ painted b 

lohn G. Chapman, from a sketch by the Rev. C. S. Stewart, U. 8. N. 
‘Island of Syra, Greece,’ painted by Lieut. Owen Stanley, R.N. ‘ Mrs. 
Stewart, late Missionary to the Sandwich Islands,’ painted by Charles 
Ingham. ‘Ancient Athens,’ painted by S. F.B. Morse. ‘ Agriculture,’ 
ae by Wm. S. Mount. ‘Lady Arabella Johnson,’ painted by C. 

Leslie. ‘View of Norwich, Connecticut,’ painted by D. W. Coit. 
[N. ¥. Express. 


The Yellow Plush Correspondence. 1 vol. 8vo. Phila- 
delnhia. Carey & Hart.—The Yellow Plush Correspondence 
is certainly a unique literary nroduction. It is like the Pick- 
wick Papers “ sui generis,” and excellent in its way. We re- 
collect nothing to which it bears any particular analogy, unless, 
perhaps, the letter of Winifred Jenkins, in “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” or the epistolary communications of Mrs. Ramsbot- 
tom, which some years ago used to figure in one of the British 
Reviews. 

The Yellow Plush Correspondence made its first appear- 
ance in a series of numbers in Frazer’s Magazine. The ob- 
ject of the author in the first number, seems merely to have 
been to review in an amusing and original way, a certain fool- 
ish work on Etiquette, written by John Henry Skelton. By 
means of Mr. Yellow Plush’s peculiar style of diction and or- 
thography, this object is admirably served, and without de- 
scending to any thing like vulgarity or buffoonery, the author 
has succeeded in satirizing, with great spirit and justice, the 
absurdities of that work. Whether it was originally intended 
to carry the Yellow Plush Correspondence any further than 
the first number, we should think very doubtful. It would 
seem that the popularity of the review of Skelton’s book sug- 
gested a continuation of something in the same style; and the 
fact that the character of these numbers after the first (with a 
single interruption in the fourth letter) is entirely changed from 
a literary review to private memoirs, strengthens this suppo- 
sition. 

A similar change of purpose arising from the unexpected 
popularity of a single article, perhaps lightly thrown from the 
pen of the author, is observable in other instances, and had, 
we are confident, an example in the far famed Pickwick Pa- 
pers, the first numbers of which seem never to have been de- 
signed as preliminary to those which eventually followed. 

Setting aside the peculiarities of orthography in which ‘ Mr. 





indulge, his letters contain matter of much pith an interest. 
Perhaps no one but the immortal Boz could have more ad- 
mirably described a residence of mingled poverty, vulgarity 
and sloth, striving withal to keep.up appearances of a sort of 
half way respectability, than this gentieman has done in the 
picture of the domestic economy of Mr. and Mrs. Shum. 








«“ had a six-roomed house (not counting kitching and 
ocukgpted now twelve daughters in all, whizz: 4 Mise Buck- 


——S—_——_——————— es 
masters, 1 Miss Shum, Mary by name, Shum’s daughter, and 
seven others who shall be nameless. Before the house was @ 
little garden, where the washin of the family was always hang- 
ing. There was so many of them that it was obliged to be 
done by relays. There was six rails, and a stocking on each, 
and four small goosbry bushes, always covered with some bit 
of lining or other. The hall was a reglar puddle; wet dabs of 
dishclouts flapped in your face ; soapy smeaky bits of flanning 
went nigh to choke you; and while you were looking up to 
prevent hangin yourself with the ropes which were strung 
across and about, slap came the hedge of a pail against your 
Shins till one was like to be druy mad withhagony. The great 
slatterly doddling girls was always on the stairs pokin about 
with nasty flower pots, a cookin somethin, or sprawlin in the 
window seats with greasy curl papers, reading greasy novels. 
An infernal pianna was jingling from mornin till night. Two 
eldest Miss Buckmaster’s “ Battle of Prag,” six y Miss 
Shums “ In my cottage,” till I knew every note in the “Battle 
of Prag,” and cursed the day when “ In my cottage” was rote. 
The younger girls too were always bouncing and thumping 
about the house, with torn pinnyfores, and large pieces of 
bread and treacle. I never see such a house.” 

The account given by Mr. Yellowplush of the adventures of 





Charles Edward Harrington Fitzroy Yellowplush’ is wont to | 


his second master, the ‘ Honorable Halgernon Percy Duceace,’ 

which occupy the greater portion of the little volume now be- 

fore us, is a deeply interesting tale. It is the adventures of a 
gambler in high life, and contains some remarkable and touch-- 
ing scenes. The whimsicality of Mr. Yellowplusli’s style is 
forgotten in the interest of the story, and occasionally the au 
thor prudently drops it himself, where its intvoduction would. 
rather mar the effect of the scene. 

In his fourth letter, Mr. Yellowplush breaks off for a while, 
the thread of his narrative, devoting his remarks to a review 
of a work, contemptible alike for its style- and. its matter, 
but which has been ‘damned to everlasting fame’ by the justly 
severe remarks of Lord Brougham in the leading article of a 
recent number of the Edinburgh Review. There are many 
admirable hits made under the cover of Mr.. Yellowplush’s 
communication, and the work is quite as well.reviewed as. if” 
the critic had adopted a more serious vein. 

By those who possess a taste for this style of writing, and. 
the tact and delicacy of perception necessary to. understand 
the spirit of the author, The Yellowplush Correspondence 
will be found a work of very high merit, and constantly varied 
interest. The high popularity which these letters have al- 
ready acquired is perhaps the best proof of their me 

Star. 





CITY ITEMS. 

Mr. Darg, the gentleman lately robbed by his ranaway 
slave, has been lately prosecuted by a Mr. Hopper, whoclaims 
to have effected by the agency of Corse the restoration of the 
stolen money. Meanwhile poor Tom, the slave, is in confine- 
ment, having a few days since gone voluntarily to. the resi~ 
dence of Mr. Darg and begged his protection. We trustthat 
the result of this investigation will afford a lesson to those 
who have colluded with the poor African, from which they 
may learn that the end does not-justify the means. t 


The Sub-Marine Armor Company have been, during the 
last week, exhibiting to the public the mode of using their ap~ 
paratus, near the south end of Castle Garden. The perfect 
fearlessness with which the exhibitor, mailed in his India- 
Rubber integuments, descends inté the water, and the un- 
limited stay which he seems able to make there, are truly sur- 
prising. The capital of the Company is $200,000. The 
books are now open for subscription to the stoek, which is di~ 
vided into shares of $5 each. t 

The Royal Yacht Charlotte, now lying off the Battery, af- 
fords a fine specimen of naval architecture. It is owned by 
the Hon. Robt. Foulke Greville, Lieut. Col. of the Coldstream 
Guards. She was driven into this harbor by stress of wea- 
ther. Her length between the perpendiculars is 95 ft- 16 in.; 
breadth in beam 25 4 1-2; tonnage 276. t 

The Opposition Steamer John W. Richmond landed at 
Stonington on the evening of the 6th inst. for the purpose of 
bringing to this city the passengers who had arrived at Ston- 
ington by the Railroad. It was supposed that the storm 
would prevent the Lexington from reaching Stonington in sea- 
son for this purpose. The J. W: Richmond, hosvever, did 
not reach the Stonington wharf until after the Lexington had 
arrived; end according to the published statement of the pas- 
sengers of the former, the most unwarrantable means were 
used by certain persons connected with the latter boat to em- 








barrass and hinder the Richmond by extinguishing the usual 
harbor and wharf lights, thus at once hazarding the safety of 
the boat and the lives of the passengers. This should be in~ 
vestigated. t 

Deaths reported by the city inspector for the week ending 
Sept. 15th—179. 
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The French Case.—Thomas Mitchell Drouet, charged with 
being concerned in the abduction of the French pirates Mar- 
saud and Raimond was indicted by the Grand Jury on Wed- 
nesday last and forthwith arrested. 5000 dollars bail was re- 

quired, in default of obtaining which, he was committed. 

Fires.—On Sunday last a house at the corner of Grand and 
Greene streets took fire, but to the prompt arrival of the en- 

~gines but little damage was done. On the following day a 
fire broke out in the varnish factory in 12th street near the 5th 
avenue, occupied by Mr. J. S. Corleyn. The factory and its 

-contents together with a stable adjoining were entirely de- 
stroyed. On Tuesday a fire was discovered in a brick build- 
ing on Roosevelt street near Madison, the upper part of which 
was much damaged—Loss covered by insurance. 


News at Hand.—The Great Western was to have left Bris- 
‘tol on the 8th inst. and may be expected here on or before 
Monday-next. When last spoken on her homeward trip she 
had made 1800 miles in seven days and probably comple’ 
the passage in 13 or 14. wi 


Capt.J. D. Wilson, accused by David Ruggles of selling 
the negro boys which came into this country in his vessel, the 
Newcastle, er of introducing them for the purpose of selling, 
has been discharged from arrest, fully exculpated from the 
atrocious charges. As we expected. 


The Steamboat W. F. P. Taylor, of Buffalo, went ashore 
in a gale onthe Ist inst. near Michigan City on Lake Michi- 
gan. It is supposed she will prove a total loss. No lives 
were lost. 


The Hard Money State.—The Legislature of Suuth Caro- 
lima, .in 1836, chartered a twelve million bank, in connection 
‘with the great Atlantic and Western Railway, the paper of 
which is made receivable in payment of public dues, at the 
State Treasuries of South Carolina, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, and the two last named States on the procuration of 
the first named, have assented to the charter. 

The same Legislature, composed of the same individuals, in 
1837, authorised the issue of shinplasters, under the denomi- 
nation of one dollar, by the Bank of the State, an institution 
exclusively owned by the State. 

The same Legislature, at the same session, authorized the 
receipt of the paper of non-specie paying banks in payment of 
taxes, unless otherwise ordered by the Comptroller General. 

The same Legislature, at the same session, passed resolu- 
tions in favor of putting all bank paper to the ban of the Gen- 
eral Government, and exacting payment of national dues in 
gold and silver. 

The same Legislature, at the same session, while at the game 
of inconsistency modestly exempted from censure “ all other 
public servants who in the exercise of a rightful independence 
of judgement,” had expressed opinions contrary to those enter- 
tained or professed by their high mightinesses. 

The same Legislature, composed of the same individuals, 
at the extra session in 1838, passed resolutions denouncing 
“all other public servants who, in the exercise of a rightful 
independence of judgment,” might refuse to promote the Sub- 
Treasury or hard money scheme, as obstinate recusants, ‘“ pur- 
suing a course injurious to the welfare and prosperity of the 
State.” 

Oh! Consistency! thou art indeed a jewel! 
[Charleston Courier. 











Southern Convention.—A meeting composed of the elite 
of Marshall county, has been recently held at Holly Springs, 
and Delegates appointed to the great Southern Commercial 
Convention, to be held at Augusta, Georgia, this fall. Very 
spirited and appropriate resolutions were adopted, and the 
meeting was addressed with great force, energy and power by 
Gen. James Davis. The “ Republican” gives a rapid, but 
well digested synopsis of the General’s remarks on this im-| 
yortant subject, and it would afford us much satisfaction to 
see them written out at length. The South begins to feel the 
degradation of its long vassalage to the North. Too long 
have we been mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
for Federal avarice, and the period is rapidly nearing when a 
new and happier order of things will be commenced. The 
dogmas of the Federal party on the subject of trade and bank- 
ing, would nave ruined any country but this, years ago. Our 
rich staple has heretofore saved us, but in these times of com- 
mercial distress, it has taught us the most important of all se- 
crets, and one we never dreamed of before—that our own 
staple itself formed the basis of American credit abroad, and 
that we may as well employ it ourselves as to hire Northern 
substitutes, at an extravagant charge, to use it for their own 
aggrandizement. The whole South is preparing to act in con- 
cert on this subject, though it is easy to perceive that the Clay 
pepers here, true to their Northern alliances, are beginning to 
discourage action in reference to it. We thank our enlightened 
friends in the empire county for putting the ball in motion, 
and much credit is due to General Davis for his able elucida- 
tien and untiring efforts on this vital matter. 

[Natchez Free Trader. 





Illinois Lands.—Decisions have recently been made in two 
of the courts of Illinois, against the validity of titles to land 
derived from sales for taxes. We have not learned how far 
the principle is settled, but it is matter of great importance, 
as many of the titles to land are of the character of those now 
invalidated. In former years, several thousand tracts of land 
belonging to non-residents, were annudlly sold at Vandalia by 
the officers of State, for the payment of taxes, and the same 
system is = at this time in the several counties. Lands 
thus purchased have been conveyed and re-conveyed to many 
persons, and if the principle now established is to prevail, it 
must be the source of a great deal of vexatious litigation. The 
publication of the opinions of the courts tipon these points, 
would be of very considerable advantage to the public. 

[St. Louis Republican. 

Indian Wars.—The people of Missouri are deeply appre- 
hensive of the near approach of a general outbreak among the 
Indians. Let the United States Treasury be taxed for a couple 
of Indian wars, one in Florida and one in Missouri, and we 
shall have our candle “‘ lighted at both ends” with a vengeance. 

Prentice. ] Hatirax, August 29 

The Fisheries.—We are glad to find that the fisheries gen- 
erally, are likely to be very productive this year. The vessels 
from the Labrador have brought back full fares of codfish— 
there has been a good take of prime herring during the last 
fortnight along shore ; and this morning we were gratified with 
a rare sightthe market full of fine mackerel, the avant cour- 
iers, we hope, of the hosts which in former years gladdened 
the hearts of the fishermen by their periodical visitations. 


From Texas.—The Columbia, at New Orleans, brought 
Houston papers of the 8th inst. which contain returns of the 
election held on the 3d. From these it appears that General 
Lamar has been elected President without opposition, and that 
Burnet is elected Vice President by a large majority. 

The Mexicans have precipitately retreated from Corpus 
Christe, leaving 100 barrels of flour, which fell into the hands 
of the Texans. 





Our Commerce—the late Gales.—There was a second tre- 
mendous gale at Norfolk on Saturday. Fortunately about two 
or three hundred vessels procured safe shelter at the anchor- 
ages below. The City Point Railroad at Petersburg, Va. was 
slightly injured by the gale of Wednesday week. At Cape 
May, mouth of the Delaware, there were seven vessels wreck- 
ed on the beach without loss of life, except one schooner and 
one sloop, the crews of which were all drowned. 


The Breakwater at the Mouth of the Delaware.—This 
most expensive work, does not answer the purpose, as is proved 
by the following : 





“Care HeENLOopEN, Sept. 13, 1838. 
“A most terrible and destructive storm has just passed over, 
and its disastrous effects are to be seen in every direction, 
both on the coast and on the land. At the commencement of | 
the storm, there were many vessels lying at the Breakwater, 
mostly outwardly bound sea vessels and large coasters. This | 
morning I see nine of them on shore, and three or four dis- | 
masted, lying at the works. No lives were lost, nor personal 
injury sustained so far as I cen learn; but of course, a great | 
sacrifice of property, much of which is perishable and will not 
bear handling.” [Delaware Journal. 


Wretched Superstition.—The schoolmaster is far from be- 
ing abroad, and the liberties of the country far from being se- 
cured by education, when such events as are related in the 
Abingdon (Virginia) Statesman of the 8th, can take place 
among our population. An unoffending free mulatto named 
Yates, near that town, while riding home on horseback, was 
brutally shot down and killed by an old white man named 
Marsh, (since arrested) on the plea that Marsh, who was suf- 
fering from King’s Evil, imputed it to a spell, or charm, put 
upon him by Yates. 

A Treat in Anticipation.—Mr. John Q. Adams is to de- 
liver the introductory lecture before the Boston Lyceum in Oc- 
tober. 


Silver Mine.—We learn that a silver mine has lately been 
discovered near the mouth of the Mahoning. It was shown 
by an Indian, after considerable solicitation on the part of the 
individual to whom it was pointed out. The Indian had pro- 
cured ore from the mine from which he had brooches, ear- 
rings, finger rings and other ornaments manufactured. He 
obtained the ore by hewing it off with his hatchet, where it 
protruded beyond the rocks in the almost perpendicular crag 
on the bank of the stream. If the report proves correct, it 
must be a mine of no inconsiderable importance, both as it re- 
gards quantity and per centage. [Warren Co. Bulletin. 

(Probably Gammon.) 


Conviction for Murder.—Joseph Lougel, a German, whose 
trial has been going on for some days in the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, now sitting in this city, for the murder of Dan- 
iel Rapp, some time since, in the town of Hamburgh, as men- 
tioned at the time in the public prints, was last evening found 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

The trial of Rapp’s wife as an accomplice, we understand, 
is now going on. [Buffalo Journal. 

Counterfeits.—Notes of the Manufacturers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank of the Northern Liberties, altered from $5 to $10, 








Longevity of our Forefathers.—No less than THrtppy 
of the fifty-six signers of American Independence reached 
the age of 80 years and upwards, viz. 






Charles Carroll, of Maryland. ..........s+ees0s oor 0000 D5 
William Ellery, of Rhode Island. ..4. +. +4000 0004s 0000.93 
John Adams, of Massachusetts. .........seee-e s0sesee MM 
Samuel Adams do obese eeeetececceeccsesece cdl 
Robert Treat Paine, do oo ccrccce cece ceccee se ccoes 93 
Benjamin Franklin, do oad edecccceecccecceceeen Sh 
William Williams, of Connecticut. ........-e0eecesce seve Dl 
William Floyd, of Long Island. ........... Secewecesconad 87 
Thomas McKean, of Pennsylvania...........+. Cocccccced 83 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. ..4....cc0e0-csesccceseece 83 
George Wythe, do .. + 89 
Matthew Thornton, of Ireland. . - 89 
Francis Lewis, of South Wales, .......... sess sseerees, 90 


Being an average of eighty-six years and two months each, 
and the aggregate excess of the “time honored thirteen” 
over four score is just eighty years. No deliberate assem. 
bly of equal magnitude was ever more remarkable for the 
virtue, temperance and longevity of its members, than the 
one which Solhened the American Colonies free and inde. 
pendent. [ Poulson. 


Slaves Emancipated in the West Indies—The following 
tables and estimates are copied from the Pennsylvania 
Freeman: 





First of August, 1838. 
TaMAICA, 6... ssscccccecccccccccssccccececece seeeee «323,000 
Montserrat ........seeeeees Secesece Sevceesesecgecce 
Dominica...........+0+6+ Soevccvecessasoessese soos 15,400 
Nevis .ccccccccccccces SeresSoocecccosccacceesecoese 9,000 
PS. ncccccoccceccessocecenees ebeeereokunee «+ 82,000 
St. Vincent........ eeecece $6 vce veesecccceccccoecces 400 
Tortola... ..s.0.+ Occccccndooccecccesedossococese «e+ 5,400 
St.Christophers............+. Coccccccccccsccces sees 19,200 
481,300 


Probably it would be safe to add Demerara to this list— 
The number of slaves in that colony is 70,000. 

The number of blacks in the above islands, in proportion 
to the whites, is as follows: 





Barbadoes. .....cccccccccsccccsccce «.- 6 blacks to 1 white. 
DOUBLER. . oo ccccccccessoecccesocovsos 25 do 1 do 
Montacrrat...ccccccocccccccccccccccses 21 do 1 do 
BL. ViMeGRE. cccccecceccccccscsccccetooe 20 do 1 do 
Pic coscceseseesscecesscosecseses 13. do 1 do 
Pe acceccocesoesoccesesess 12 do 1 do 
Dominica.......... -22 do 1 do 
St. Christophers. . 13 do 1 do 
Jamaica ........- 10 do 1 do 


We extract the following article from the Peoria (Illinois) 
Register : 

Crows vs. Alcohol.—Col. B— has one of the best farms 
on the Illinois river. About one hundred acres of it are 
now covered with waving corn. When it first came up in 
the Spring the crows seemed determined on its entire de 
struction. When one was killed it seemed as if a dozen 
came to its funeral ; and though the sharp crack of the rifle 
often drove them away, they always returned with its echo. 

The colonel at length became weary of throwing grass, 
and resolved on trying the virtue of stones. He sent to 
the druggist for a gallon of alcohol, in which he soaked a 
few quarts of corn and scattered it over his field. The 
black legs came and partook with their usual relish, and as 
usual they were pretty well corned ; and such a cooing and 
cackling—such a strutting and staggering! The scene was 
like—but I will make no invidious comparison—yet it was 
very much like—* * 

When the boys attempted to catch them, they were not 
a little amused at their staggering gait and zigzag course 
through the air. At length they gained the edge of the 
woods, and there being joined by a new recruit, which hap« 
— to be sober, they united at the top of their voices in 
aw, haw, hawing and shouting either the praises or the 
curses of the alcohol—it was ditlicult to tell which—as 
—s without rhyme or reason, so very mu 
ike— * * 

But the colonel saved his corn. As soon asthey became 
sober, they set their faces steadfastly against alcohol. Not 
another kernel would they touch in his field, lest it should 
contain the accursed thing—while they went and pulled u 
the corn of his neighbor. ‘To return like a dog to his vomit 
—like a washed sow to the mire—like not they. They have 
too much respect for their character—black as they are— 
again to be found drunk. 





Dr. Isaae Russell of Warren, Herkimer county, commit- 
ted suicide at Cooperstown on Saturday last, by taking poison. 

There has been another desolating fire at Mount Stirling, 
Kentucky. It occurred on the night of the 6th. About ten 
buildings, chiefly stores, were rapidly burnt to ashes. 

The Pottawattamies are reconciled and a thousand of them, | 
according to an Indianopolis paper, commenced their emigra+, , 
tion to their new homes west, under the U. S, agents Sept. 5. 

Action for Slander-—We learn from the Richmond, Ind. 
Jeffersonian, that “‘ A suit for slander was lately tried in the 
Circuit Court for Wayne County—Miss Eliza Gorman, versus 
David Miller—which resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff of 
$1000 damages, with the costs of suit.” 

The Hon. George H. Dunn, member of from In 








are in circulation in Philadelphia. 


———————— 


diana, recently had both ancles dislocated by the upsetting of! 
a stage in which he was riding. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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— HISTORIC REMINISCENCE. gets in society) and rouse him from his absent moods. It | town in a stage, especially if it is an early stage, he com- 
Correspondence of the Boston Times. not being the fashion in his day for gentlemen to wear braces, || monly forces the carriage to wait some time, or, what is 
RTREN TiconpeRaca, N, Y. Sept. 1, 1838. |! his small clothes, receding from his waistcoat, left a space in || not very uncommon, is left behind. If he intends to take 
Tuts old fort, which was once the scene of many a m his black dress, through which often appeared a piece of his || his departure in the steamboat, you will meet him two 
ous conflict betwixt the French and English, and afterwards} tinen, On these occasions, the good ily weal raw his at- || streets off as the last bell tolls, and after ranning down to 
- betwixt the English and American colonists, now scarcely re-|| tention to this appearance, by saying in an under tone, ‘ A lit- || the wharf till he is out of breath, he finds the boat hauld off, 
“O tains a vestige of its former self. Some fragments of the old |} +1, to this side, Mr. Coleridge,’ or to that, as the adjustment || and if he gets aboard at all, it is by the long-boat, and often 
81 walls and parapets are still remaining, but they by no means || mieht require. This hint was as instantly attended as his | at the hazard of his life. If he is an attendant upon public 
= indicate the former nature and extent of the fortifications. }| er manner, produced by a sense of the kindness, || worship, he never reaches the church until after the ser- 
. The place is well adapted to natural defence, being sur-|! would permit. On the day above alluded to, his kind friend || vices have commenced, and greatly disturbs the congrega- 
81 qounded on three sides by water, and on the fourth by what || .r next to him, dressed as was then the fashion, in a smart, || tion by entering in the midst of their devotional exercises. 
83 was formerly a natural and almost impassable morass. It is party-going apron. Whilst in earnest conversation with his|| In short, such men labor, and toil, and drudge on through 
~ situated on the narrows of Lake Champlain, which is here opposite neighbor, on the side next the lady appeared the || life, just as uniform and regular in their concerns half an 
= Jess than 2 mile inwidth, and near the confluence of the folds of his shirt, through the hiatus before described, socon- || hour too late, as punctual people are in season. If such 
. 90 stream which empties from — oon, (ow — a spicuously as instantly to attract her notice. The hint was || persons could, by some exerticn, redeem that half hour, 
8 each, Horicon, and first named by Champlain, the first Frene i iately given: ‘Mr. Coleridge, a little on the side next || and set their watches right, they might go on with the same 
irteen” coverer, Lake St. Sacrament.) The first fort was erected! me;’ and was instantly acknowledged by the usual reply, || ease they do now, and always be in season. 
assem- by the og taahenge | aaa ie paint ema ‘Thank you, ma’am, thank you,’ and the hand set to work —— 
to rge, an o to replace the shirt, but unfortunately in his nervous e : ‘ 
nae ater emsnd in tho' midst of « wileres, it was never erpeas he sled on’ dhe ladys pron, and appropriated the | 2 4fala_ The Chancellor has desizated and epointed Neb 
2 7 less most impor tant it on er. n e year $ ‘ ‘ Y ~ vo ™ 7 R 
hey 57, the British ‘General | oto wih dices eovetiaen ede. [> hs no tod hoe Coeiae me oe venth Circuit, in the place of R. S. Smith, deceased ; David 
F thousand British and provincial troops, made the first des- |} g; ss shirt. ti “ : Wright, of Aurora, to be Exception Master of the Seventh 
; ~_ dispose of his shirt, till the lady, to put a stop to the titter of || Gi euit, in the place of Nelson Beardsley, and William $ 
lowing Ss wrest this important fortress from the hands || the visitors, and relieve her own confusion, untied the strings, || of Lyon be Reception 16 of the Circui agers 
ylvania of the F Abercombie embarked ‘his troops on Lake || and thus disengaging herself, left the room, and her friend in oh pers 3 Fi h ‘Smith pr nae : ce eae rely alts the 
George on board nine hundred batteaux and one hundred and possession of her apron.” place of E. Fitch Smith, w removed Circuit. 
thirty-five boats, and the —_ red Sey! =~ ve molest- [Saratoga Sentinel. 
3,000 ation at the northerly end of the e English troops ; : Western Mail.—Toe Wheeling Times states that the Post 
3,200 were immediately formed in three columns and advanced to- —_ Remamennn EagerSie — pogo _ —— Master General has authorised md Post Master of that city to 
3,400 wards the fort, which was several miles distant. An ad- || ™0t and the razor-bill, cannot fly over ind at Gi, aRnOGE™ |i contract for’ sending the Western Mail by steamboats from 
1,000 - : they can rise from the surface of the sea with perfect facility, - J y r 
2,000 vanced battalion of French lay encam behind a breast- : : : . . ieee, thence, during such seasons of the year as the roads are in a 
400 k of | itch eonmnen Ooo abandoned with pre- mount to an indefinite height, and fly, with amazing rapidity so ror pe! d the river is i iwable ord This will 
5 400 —_e : long as the sea is immediately beneath them, but no sooner do state, ante the river ie in navigasts enter. This will eorsy 
Dy cipitation. The route of the English forces lay through a oe Mia aiienee Moe ah Gon if shot. Duri the mail to St. Louis five days earlier than it would go by 
200 thick wood, in which they soon became entangled, and had it they tly ‘inl fr ry f axpce : they drop » ha snout het on * || land at such times. 
1,300 not been for a division of the provincial forces under General tine yea hi om it not unfrequently ae a i alt ‘ ' , 
s list— Putnam, who were acquainted with this mode of warfare, the * . sin — igher than the edge of the cliff, are s Typographical Error-—An editor in Maine having writ- 
; hole English army: must have been defeated, as General || ‘Y lown a few yards over land, when they immediately fall |\ ten an article about ‘unchanged democrats,’ the ‘com r 
portion B Sot was q.ahees Gane peel ha din Seed nach Se and can regain their natural element only by crawling to the || made it read unhanged democrats. Some of the readers of 
dians in the midst of this waod. ‘The gallant Lord Howe, a °° of the precipice, when new vigor seems to inspire them | the paper felt themselves highly complimented. 
white, meritorious Enciish officer, fell in this ekirmish by the side of and they at once soar away with their usual velocity. Now —— 
do eee cme einen might at first be supposed, from the same || 7 Schools.—Schools desirous of employing superior English Teach 
do General Putnam. cause as that which prevents the beuiee rising from a flat || ers can be supplied by applying to oo p tm maenaea poe 
2 The next day Abercombie advanced towards the fort, which surface, because the wings of these sea birds are not at all || City, A class of 38 oe a and 12 ladies have ettended a course 
do was defended by about six thousand French and Indians. It longer than the usual proportion, and they cannot fly with 1 ti “ein, * : ° A 
do was secured by a breast-work eight feet high, lined with ar- geound beneath them, oven aod duown fem Getep fs } instruction in the higher teenie, and on the ‘ Art of Teaching, 
4 tillery, and an abattis in front composed of trees branching high building. These entiataatinesn tis tithe: | Sem Prof. Taylor in the New-York University. They will be ready 
do outwards—the branches so interwoven that it was almost im- || 57. is the interesting point desired. How ha pens st that the (oe mn? Schowls about the last of Octoberyand receive at thet times 
possible to force a passage by any ordinary means of attack. | shove-named sea birds, being able to arise Ten the smooth eee : 
Illinois) The British troops advanced in regular order to this abattis, | surface of the sea, ascend to any péint of elevation and fly with THEATRES. 
through which they attempted to cut their way with their || 1, greatest velocity so long as the sea is immediately beneath || Parx—Mr. and Mrs. Matthews made their first appearance at this 
st farms swords—exposed all the while to a direct and murderous fire them, and yet as soon as they get perpendicularly above land || establishment on Monday evening last, and, contrary to the expecta- 
of it are from the breast-wark, while the enemy were completely shicld- they immediately fall and cannot fly under any circumstances, || tions of many, were warmly and enthusiastically received. The house 
ne up in ed by the strength of the fortifications. After continuing the || however favorable, unless they have water beneath them? Cu- || was crowded to excess, but owing to the anticipated row, but few la- 
ntire de- attack for four hours, General Abercombie wee obliged to vier, Buffon, and most writers of that class, describe these | dies were present. Some ten or a dozen hisses were heard as Mrs. 
a dozen draw of his troops, with the loss of eighteen hundred killed birds, but none of them seem to have been aware of this re- || Matthews presented herself to the audience, but they were imme- 
the rifle and wounded, and two thousand five hundred stands of arms || markable peculiarity, which appearsto be exclusively confined || diately drowned by shouts of applause ; and the evening's entertain- 
its echo. which fell into the enemy’s hands. to the above named birds. ments proceeded to the close without interruption. Mrs. Matthews 
g grass, The next attempt of the English to capture this fort was scarcely fills the expectations of the public, but her acting is good, her 
> sent te more successful. It was made in the latter part of July, 1759, Portry.—The Louisville Journal thus eloquently answers || singing admirable, and she is likely to become quite a favorite. 
oaked & by General Amherst, at the head of twelve thousand men. || the question, “What is poetry ?” || Mr. Matthews is not an actor of great pretensions, but in his par- 
i. The At first the enemy appeared resolute, and determined to de- “A smile, a tear, a glory, a longing after the things of ae ticular line acquits himself with mucli eredit. 
1, and as fend the works to the last extremity; but not being in a con- nity! It lives in all created existence, in man and every ob-|| Miss Tree has returned to the city, and will appear in a few days. 
bing and dition to withstand a regular siege, they dismantled a part of ject that surrounds him. There is poetry in the gentle influ- || Nationa—Signor De Begnis made bis first bow to an American 
ene wad the fortress and retreated to the fort at Crown Point, farther || ence of love and affection, in the quiet brooding of his soul over | @dience on Monday last, and, as we learn, was well reeeived, For~ 
et it was down the Lake, during the night. This was soon after the || the memory of early years, and in the thoughts; of that glory || rest continues to fill the house nightly. « 
capture of Quebec by the British army under General Wolfe ; || that chains our spirits to the gates of paradise. There is poet- 
vere not and as the conquest of Canada was soon completed, the Eng- |! ry, too, in the harmonies of nature. It glitters in the wave, the || PARK THEA TRE.—On MONDAY EVENING next, Sept. 24, 
g course lish held undisturbed possession of this fort until it was cap-|! rainbow, the lightning and star; its cadence is heard in the || will be performed, for the benefit of Mr. C. MATHEWS, the farce of 
e of the tured by a small body of Americans, under Ethan Allen and || thunder and the cataract, its softer tones go sweetly up from || ONE HOUR, or the Carnival Ball; PATTER, VERSUS CLAT- 
rich hap« Benedict Arnold, soon after the breaking out of the American || the thousand-voiced harp of the wind, the rivulet, and forest, || TER; WHY DON’T SHE MARRY?! and ABOU HASSAN. 
voices In revolution in 1775. It fell again into the hands of the British and the cloud and sky go floating over us, to the music of its || TUESDAY—Last Night but 5 of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS—The 
es or the under Gen. Burgoyne in 1777, who retained possesion of it || melodies. There’s not a moonlight ray that comes down upon || BARRACK ROOM; The HANDSOME HUSBAND; and PAT- 
as till the close of the campaign which resulted in his surrender; || the streem or hill, not a breeze, falling from its blue air, thrown || TER, VERSUS CLATTER. 
y much a which time it has been & post of no importance. One || to the birds of the summer valleys or sounding, through the || wEDNESDAY—Last Night but 4.of Mr. and Mrs, C, MATHEWS— 
; . hardly now realize, in traversing its cultivated fields, that midnight rains, its mournful dirge over the perish ing flowers The WELSH GIRL; LOAN OF A LOVER; and PATTER, VER~- 
- became it was once the scene of havoc and blood. of spring, not a cloud bathing itself like an angel vision in the || gyg CLATTER. 
ol. Not Yours, &c. M. B. rose-bushes of autumn twilight, Bor a rock glowing ii1 the star- THURSDAY—Complimentary Benefit. (Vide advertisements.) 
it should . light, as if dreaming of the Eden-land,—but is full ot" the beau- ! FRIDAY—Last Night but 2 of Mr. and Mrs. C. MATHEWS 
vulled up Loe Peewee end lar Coleridge, by Jax is extracted | rfl influence of poetry. Itis.the soul of being. ‘The earth |sapuRpaY-— “1 a 
his vomit . le ite of Samuel Jay: oleridge, by James Gillman: || and heaven are quickened by its spirit; and the great deep in | meme : , 
hey have The father of the bard and metaphysician was a poor coun-|| tempest and yon og are but its accent and mysterious work- | menage $1, pa re Doors open at 7 o'clock, 
ey are— ty parson of a very absent mind. It is said of him, that on || ings.” 5 Pemanss commanese cs SS pass & = 
me occasion, havingito breakfast with his bishop, he went, as Pe rye ay a 
vas the practice of that day, into a barber’s shop to have his|| As.ways Beno Haxp.—There is a portion of mankind | HMarvied, Bae 
commit tead shaved, -wigs being then in common use. Just as the || who are always either naturally or ee | behind hand. || 02 Suaday, Clark Chandler to Harriet B. daughter of Stephen Holt, 
poison. ¢peration was completed, the clock struck. nine, the hour at || 'Thistrait of theircharacter iseasily discovered inevery thing | Op a Frederic J. Buarns to Mary Ann, daughter of the laie 
Stirling, vhich the bishop punctually breakfasted. Roused, as from a] that relates to their conduct and pursuits in life. Szach a | Joseph Idiey, all of this city. — : 
shout Ga wverie, he instantly left the barber’s shop, and in his haste || man goes too late to bed, and as a necessary consequence || On Wednesday, John Tappin to Jane rhage , bar Fol city- 
| s firgetting his wig, appeared at the breakfast table, where the || gets up too late in the morning. Being out of bed too late, pw tmpe Brevoort to Jane, daughter of the late Charles Stewart, 
j dshop and his party had assembled. The bishop, well ac-|| he is too late at breakfast, and this deranges his housoliold || On the soak inet. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Henry Key:er to Mary 
| of them, | @ainted with his abscnt manners, courteously and playfully | all the forenoon, having been behind hand at breakfast he || C. Vanvolkenburgh, all of this city. 
rong nquested him to walk into an adjoining room, and give his || of course is behind hand at dinner, and lastly at supper.— a. 
s Sept. 5« ‘Minion of a mirror which had arrived from London a few || If he makes an appointment, he never gets to the place jn , : 
ond, Ind. thys previgusly, and which disclosed to his astonished guest || season; and if he is to meet a board of directors, or a con- ws een eee eee Edwards. 
ied in the the O 's ut sais haste and forgetfulness. On another |{ mittee, or any other public body whatever, is always twer: || On Tuesday, Samuel N. Mott. aged 76 years. 
an, versus xcasion he dined with the bishop, when the following ludic- || ty minutes or half an hour too late, and upon being re On Wednesday, Sarah H. widow of the late John Gould, aged 47. 
laintiff of Po ane on The ‘bishop had a maiden daughter, regen that -” has von, — ep on pte o oo) at pg , Augustus Hill, son of Oliver Jacob ¥erag, aged 1 year 
» meridian of life, who was always glad to see and con- || by to waste their time, h es the to his wa . of four 
from Im | Yee with the ‘dees good! old man (his usual appellation, || which like its owner, is always invariably at least a || days of biltous tever, Mr. Joseph M. Granade, wrnrce.an or grea place» 
setting of! aul who was also enough to remind him of his little for. ofan hour tooslow. If he has made arrangements to leave “’, son-in-law of Daniel Stanbury, of this oly | , 
: e — ee eee oe eee -—- ——- — r - 
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OH! HADST THOU NEVER SHARED MY FATE. 


THE WORDS AND MELODY BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 





‘fate, Meredark fate would prove; 
that 


this relief I found: Like lips that 
fearless 


Then judge of my regret,: 


If we had never met: 





Oh! hadst thou ne - ver shared my 


thy soothing love: ae aes suffer’d for my sake, While 


to take The poison the wound. 
from 








From the Knickerbocker for September. 
FUNERAL OF SHELLEY. 
“¥ou can have no idea what an extraordinary effect such a funeral 
pile has, on a desolate shore, with mountains in the back-ground, and 
the sea before.’ Byron's Letters. 


2d.—My fond affection thou hast scen, And has ‘that thought been shared by thee ¢ 
Ah! no: that smiling cheek, 
To think more happy thou hadst been Proves more unchanging love for me, 
Than labor’d words can speak. 
And on the beach of ocean strung And though around him lie, 
His harp of deathless tone. In consecrated mould, 
And well he loved the streams, The great of centuries gone by, r 
Old rocks, and hoary trees, And demigods of old, 
While spirits from the land of dreams From far, to view his tomb, 


To his funeral pile we bore 
The lord of lute and lay, 
Made on the lonely Tuscan shore, 
From England far away. 
Before us was a sea 
Of dark, unquiet mien, 
And in her arms of treachery 
Slept beauteous isles of green. — 


Behind us, graced with pines, 
And intermingling boughs, 
The tall, majestic Appenines_ 
Reared their eternal brows; 
Above, the skies were dark, 
And shaded with their frown 
Those waves, wherein his little bark, 
Amid the storm, went down. 


From forest and from flood 
We heard sad tones ascend, 
And thought the nymphs of wave and wood 
Were mourning for our friend. 
For when alive, he sung 
In places sweet and lone, 





The sons of genius throng, 
And chant, while they bewail his doom, 
Sweet tributary song. W. H.C. He bs Fi 


Came harping on the breeze. 
We thought, while round his pyre, 
The blue waves at our feet, 


For voiceless monarch of the lyre, 
The rites of old were meet. THE NEW-YORKER. 











His couch of proud re Tue New Yorker is published in two forms—The Folio or the — 
We fired at last, an high common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a large impe- 
The flame, like crimson column, rose rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, Two Fifty in advance, or Five ~ 















In perfume to the sky; Dollars for two copies. As a further inducement to uniting in subscrip- *, 
The wild and waters round tions, five copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in ad- 
Were kindled by the glow; vance, and any larger namber in proportion. 
And frighted, with a boding sound, The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger | 
The gull flew to and fro. and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number contains | 
Soon died away the light sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of populaF’ | 
Of myrrh and crackling pine, Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample vélumes of 
And on the relics, warm and white, 416 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dollars a year, oF 
Was thrown the sacred wine. Three Fifty in advance. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten 
Peace to the bard !—amid Dollars; and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited 
The marble wrecks of Rome, eighteen months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. : 
By flowers and wreathing ivy hid, H. GREELEY, & CO; Publishers, . |) 











His ashes have a home. No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 
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